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May  McQueen,  '14,  AdelpMan 


Dear  Class  of  Nineteen  Fourteen, 
We  would  pledge  our  love  aright 

To  tliy  motto,  Inimer  Treu, 

And  thy  colors,  Green  and  White. 

Four  long  years  we've  worked  together, 
Four  years  striven  for  the  right. 

For  our  motto,  Ever  Faithful, 
And  our  colors,  Green  and  White. 

And  this  toil  has  bound  together 
All  our  hearts  with  love  to  thee ; 

For  that  love  we  're  paid  full  measure 

By  the  strength  we've  gained  from  thee. 

To  you,  tender  Foster  Mother, 
We  would  pay  the  tribute  due 

For  thy  guardian  care  and  training. 
By  a  loyal  love  and  true. 

As  thy  magic  word  has  taught  us, 

Willing  Service  v/e  will  do ; 
Thus  we  '11  link  our  kindred  motto, 

Ever  Faithful,  ever  true. 


#tat^  formal  Mn^uzint 
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The  Training  of  Negro  Teachers 

Lillian  Ellis,  '15,  Cornelian 
Awarded  the  N.  IV.  Walker  Histofy  Prize 

The  majority  of  the  leading  men  of  North  Carolina  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  negro  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the 
social,  industrial,  and  economic  development  of  the  state. 
That,  if  properly  educated,  he  would  contribute  much  more 
to  the  progress  of  the  community  in  which  he  resides  than 
the  uneducated  negro,  is  also  unquestioned  by  right-minded 
people.  The  uneducated  negro  knows  no  law  of  hygiene,  has 
no  moral  standards,  no  ideals  of  right  living,  and  so  is,  in  most 
cases,  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a 
resident.  Because  of  his  ignorance,  he  spreads  disease  and 
instills  low  moral  ideas  into  the  children  in  the  homes  where 
he  is  employed.  With  the  right  kind  of  edKcation,  a  knowl- 
edge of  infectious  diseases  and  ways  in  which  they  could  be 
prevented  and  a  desire  to  live  better  from  the  standpoint  of 
morality  and  hygiene  would  come  to  him.  And  no  one  can 
deny  the  fact  that  any  people,  black  or  white,  who  live  moral 
and  cleanly  lives  are  better  citizens  than  those  who  live  in 
filth  and  moral  depravity.  In  other  words,  the  majority  of 
the  educated  negroes  are  good  citizens,  contributors  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state ;  whereas,  the  negroes  living  in  ignorance  and 
vice  are  a  hindrance  to  both  industrial  and  economic  progress 
and  are  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  people  around  them. 
For  this  reason,  then,  if  not  for  the  reason  that  education 
would  benefit  the  negro  as  an  individual  and  as  a  race,  good 
schools  and  trained  teachers,  who  would  educate  the  children 
to  do,  to  be  of  service  in  the  world,  should  be  provided  for  him. 
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And,  since  the  life  of  the  negro  so  greatly  influences  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  since  the  state  owes  educational  opportunities 
to  all  its  citizens,  trained  teachers  should  be  supplied  to  the 
colored  people  through  normal  schools  established  by  the 
government. 

There  are  various  other  arguments,  too,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  negro  normals  in  order  that  good  teachers  may  be  fur- 
bished to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  state.  Heretofore  the  standards  for  colored  teach- 
ers have  been  very  low  in  this  state,  anyone  being  considered 
well  prepared  for  the  work  who  had  a  little  more  knowledge 
than  the  people  to  be  taught.  Now  the  requirements  are  being 
gradually  raised,  for  the  demand  for  a  better  type  of  teachers 
for  colored  schools  is  becoming  prevalent  throughout  the  state. 
With  the  demand  for  more  efficient  teachers  comes  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  schools  to  supply  these  teachers.  Normal 
schools  should  be  provided  for  negroes,  too,  because  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  different  schools  prefer  normal-trained  appli- 
cants and  because  the  colored  boys  and  girls  need  teachers  who 
understand  the  nature  of  children,  who  understand  subjects 
taught  and  good  methods  for  teaching  them,  and  who  exer- 
cise the  judgment  as  well  as  the  memory  of  the  student,  just 
as  much  as  the  white  children  do.  The  fact  that  negro  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  passing  into  their  own  hands  to  be  con- 
ducted also  makes  it  obligatory  to  give  to  the  colored  men  and 
women  specific  pedagogical  training  in  order  that  they  may 
perform  more  efficiently  the  work  that  is  falling  to  them. 
Finally,  the  establishment  of  negro  normals  would  be  a  great 
asset  to  the  state  because  they  would  educate  negro  men  and 
women  to  train  the  people  of  their  race  for  citizenship,  for 
service  to  society,  and  would,  since  the  negro  would  feel  that 
the  white  people  had  his  interests  at  heart  in  establishing 
these  schools,  bring  about  a  lessening  of  strife  between  the 
races. 

The  state  first  recognized  the  great  need  for  trained  colored 
teachers  when  it  provided  for  a  colored  normal  school  at 
Fayetteville,  the  first  term  of  which  began  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  September,  1877,  and  continued  for  eight  months.  The 
management  of  the  school  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  prinei- 
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pal,  Robert  Harris,  together  with  a  board  of  trustees  appointed 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Before  being  admitted  to 
the  school  it  was  necessary  for  the  applicant  "to  pass  a  good 
examination  in  easy  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmetic",  and  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  rec- 
ommendation of  a  good  moral  character.  Both  books  and 
tuition  were  furnished  free  to  the  students  by  the  state. 

In  order  that  a  clear  idea  of  the  division  of  classes  and  of 
the  studies  pursued  by  the  students  in  this  school  may  be 
given,  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  Board  will  be 
stated  below : 

Junior  Class — First  Year.  Reading,  Articulation,  Spell- 
ing, Defining,  Dictation,  Phonetics,  Elementary  Grammar, 
Primary  Geography,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Writing, 
Drawing,  Rudiments  of  Music,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teach- 
ing, and  Making  and  Keeping  of  School  Register. 

Middle  Class — Second  Year.  United  States  History,  Ad- 
vanced Geography,  Practical  Grammar,  Orthography  and  Ety- 
mology, Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  completed,  Penman- 
ship, Map  Drawing,  Composition,  Spelling,  Vocal  Music, 
School  Management  and  Discipline,  and  Declamation. 

Senior  Class— Third  Year.  Universal  History,  Physiology, 
Astronomy,  Algebra,  Bookkeeping,  Grammar  completed. 
Analysis,  Arithmetic  reviewed.  Spelling,  Dictation,  Composi- 
tion, Oratory,  Manners  and  Morals. 

The  above  course  was  taught  to  almost  one  hundred  stu- 
dents by  only  three  teachers,  who,  in  addition  to  this  work, 
had  charge  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  conducted  in 
the  same  building. 

In  1879,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  principal,  a  prepara- 
tory department  was  added  to  the  other  three  classes.  This 
caused  an  increase  of  students  who  either  would  not  or  could 
not  take  the  entrance  examination,  for  in  1878- '79  ninety-five 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  classes ;  while  in  1880,  of 
the  one  hundred  and  six  students  enrolled,  more  than  half 
took  work  in  the  preparatory  department.  In  1880  the  prin- 
cipal found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  standard  of  entrance  in 
order  to  prevent  the  preparatory  department  from  being  over- 
crowded.    By  considering  the  requirements  for  entrance  to 
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the  Junior  class  at  the  founding  of  the  college,  you  can  well 
imagine  what  things  people  desiring  admission  to  the  prepar- 
atory class  were  required  to  pass. 

The  year  1879  marks  another  important  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  normal  school,  for  in  this  year  the  trustees  of  the 
Peabody  Educational  Fund  decided  to  stop,  except  in  some 
cases,  giving  aid  to  the  public  schools  and  to  devote  their 
money  to  the  education  of  teachers,  which  decision  resulted  in 
the  Fayetteville  Normal  School's  receiving  five  hundred  dol- 
lars as  an  appropriation.  This  appropriation  was  continued 
until  1882  when  the  trustees  of  the  fund  deemed  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  it. 

In  1880,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Kobert  Harris,  a  new 
principal,  Charles  "W.  Chestnutt,  was  appointed.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  office  until  the  session  1882- '83,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  E.  E.  Smith,  the  present  principal.  Under  all 
these  principals  the  school  progressed  slightly  and  became  a 
little  more  influential  among  both  white  and  black  people.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  school  to  be  very  progressive,  however, 
on  account  of  a  lack  of  proper  equipment  and  of  an  adequate 
number  of  teachers.  The  people  in  charge  of  the  school  felt 
that  the  lack  of  these  things  was  a  great  hindrance  to  their 
development  too,  for  in  his  report  of  1882- '83,  the  principal 
suggested  that  the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  school  would  be 
greatly  increased  by  a  more  liberal  support.  The  state,  in- 
stead of  responding  to  this  plea,  as  it  certainly  should  have 
done,  permitted  the  school  to  remain  destitute  of  adequate 
equipment,  suitable  buildings  and  sufficient  number  of  teach- 
ers, thns  allowing  a  low  standard  of  scholarship  to  prevail  in 
the  school  on  account  of  these  needs,  until  1905.  In  this  year 
the  government,  at  last  realizing  the  great  need  of  the  school, 
the  necessity  for  having  a  permanent  building  (up  to  this  time 
the  state  had  owned  no  property  at  this  school  except  a  small 
amount  of  furniture)  and  better  equipment  if  the  school  was 
to  be  of  any  use  in  the  training  of  negro  teachers  properly, 
began  a  plan  for  the  securing  of  a  building  and  the  improve- 
ment of  equipment.  The  plan  was  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
citizens  of  Fayetteville,  both  black  and  white,  to  help  raise 
money  to  supply  the  school  with  the  necessary  equipment  for 
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carrying  on  useful  work,  promising  them  that  the  State  Board 
of  Education  would  add  as  much  as  possible  to  any  fund  which 
they  might  raise.  The  plan  was  carried  out  and  resulted  in 
the  citizens  contributing  twenty-six  acres  of  land  valued  at 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  To  this  the  Board  added  five  hundred 
dollars,  making  available  a  fund  of  tAventy-five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  improvement  of  the  school. 

Nothing  was  done  for  the  betterment  of  the  school  with  this 
fund  until  August,  1908,  at  which  time  the  site  upon  which 
the  school  stands  at  present  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  thirty- 
five  hundred  dollars  and  deeded  to  the  state.  Since  the  report 
of  1910,  which  E.  E.  Smith  gives  concerning  the  situation  of 
the  school,  is  interesting  and  will  give  some  idea  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  school,  it  is  well  to  give  it  verbatim : 

"It  is  situated  about  a  mile  northwest  of  the  city  limits. 
About  half  of  the  tract  is  cleared;  the  remainder  is  wooded 
with  oak,  pine  and  other  native  trees.  There  is  also  a  beauti- 
ful grove  of  majestic  shade  trees  which  adorn  the  campus." 
According  to  this  report  the  school  also,  in  1910,  owned  an 
orchard,  a  tract  of  land  for  the  cultivation  of  farm  products, 
a  main  building  containing  four  large  recitation  rooms  and 
an  assembly  hall  seating  two  hundred  and  fifty  people,  a  brick 
dormitory  for  girls,  a  cottage  for  boys,  and  a  barn.  The  school 
evidently  made  the  most  of  the  long  looked  for  and  much 
needed  aid  which  it  received  in  1905. 

In  order  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  school 
from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time,  the  increase  of  students 
from  then  to  1912  will  be  shown.  During  the  session  of  1883- 
'84  one  hundred  and  four  students  were  enrolled,  while  during 
1911- '12,  three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  were  admitted  into 
the  school,  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  more  than  there  were 
in  1884.  Also  the  principal  reported  for  the  term  of  1911- '12 
that  there  was  a  decided  improvement  in  methods  of  instruc- 
tion used  and,  as  a  result,  better  class  room  work  on  the  part  of 
the  students.  He  added  that  the  improved  methods  were  due 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  summer  the  teachers  had  attended 
summer  schools  at  Columbia  College,  New  York;  Hampton, 
Virginia ;  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  at  the  A.  and  M.  College,  Greens- 
boro. 
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The  Fayetteville  Normal  School  was  in  a  very  prosperous 
condition  indeed  in  1912.  The  oak,  pine,  and  other  trees,  which 
Mr.  Smith  referred  to  in  his  report  of  1910,  were  from  year  to 
year  being  converted  into  a  lovely  park  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  Playgrounds  for  baseball,  basket-ball,  tennis,  and 
such  games  had  been  established  for  the  recreation  and  benefit 
of  the  students.  The  farm  land  and  orchard  were  very  much 
improved  and  their  productive  value  increased.  The  stock 
and  farm  were  used  to  illustrate  the  practical  side  of  agricul- 
ture and  to  put  life  and  interest  into  the  subject  for  the  stu- 
dents. The  students,  too,  were  taught  how  to  care  for  farm 
implements  and  how  to  feed  and  care  for  domestic  animals. 
In  a  word,  in  1912,  the  school  was  doing  a  great  work  for  negro 
education  in  the  state.  It  was  giving  the  teachers  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  public  schools,  it  was 
inspiring  in  them  nobler  ideals  for  the  education  of  their  race, 
and  it  was  fitting  them  for  a  work  to  do  in  the  world  and  thus 
for  service  to  the  state.  The  reports  of  the  school  later  than 
1911- '12  are  not  available,  but  without  doubt,  the  great  work 
done  during  that  term  and  during  the  years  following  1907, 
when  the  equipment  was  so  much  improved,  is  not  only  being 
continued,  but  being  enlarged  during  the  session  of  1913- '14. 

Since  the  Fayetteville  Normal  School  is  the  most  interest- 
ing and  the  oldest  school  for  the  training  of  negro  teachers 
in  the  state  and  is  typical  of  other  negro  training  schools,  its 
history  has  been  discussed  first  and  in  detail.  A  brief  dscus- 
sion  of  the  other  negro  normals  established  by  the  state  will 
be  given  according  to  the  date  in  which  they  were  founded. 

When  the  legislature  passed  an  act  in  1881  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  negro  normal  at  Franklinton,  the  state  again 
recognized  the  need  of  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers 
for  the  colored  children.  In  1892  this  school  was  moved  to 
Warrenton,  but  in  1893  was  again  established  at  Franklinton. 
During  the  first  term,  which  continued  eight  months,  seventy- 
seven  pupils  were  admitted,  all  of  whom  were  taught  by  the 
principal  and  two  assistants.  During  its  entire  existence  no 
great  advancement  was  made  and  no  great  good  was  accomp- 
lished by  the  school  on  account  of  a  lack  of  necessary  equip- 
ment, the  fund  which  it  had  available  for  its  necessities  being 
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very  inadequate.  The  state  furnished  a  very  insignificant 
fund  for  the  important  work  to  be  done  there  and  the  appro- 
priation which  it  received  from  the  Peabody  Educational 
Fund  was  very  small. 

The  Legislature  of  1881  provided  for  the  organization  of 
three  other  negro  training  schools  to  be  located  in  Salisbury, 
Plymouth,  and  New  Bern,  respectively.  Each  of  these  schools 
was  given  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dol- 
lars by  the  state  and  was  the  recipient  of  one-fourth  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  furnished  by  the  Peabody  Educa- 
tional Fund  for  the  four  schools  just  beginning.  With  such  a 
small  amount  of  money  these  schools  could  not  accomplish 
much ;  so  their  work  was  very  unsatisfactory  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  training  of  teachers.  Of  these  schools,  New  Bern 
was  the  only  one  to  attempt  any  classification  at  all.  Besides, 
the  courses  of  study  offered  by  them  were  not  practical  in  the 
least,  because  the  equipment  of  the  school  was  inadequate  and 
the  supply  of  teachers  insufficient.  In  1883  the  Peabody 
Fund  was  withdrawn  from  the  schools  at  Franklinton  and 
Plymouth,  but  that  at  New  Bern  was  still  to  receive  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  the  one  at  Salisbury  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  dollars.  At  this  time  the  state  had  increased  its  appro- 
priation to  the  four  schools  to  five  hundred  dollars  each,  but,  as 
this  was  an  insufficient  amount  for  the  conducting  of  a  school 
with  any  degree  of  success,  in  1887  it  increased  the  amount 
one  thousand  dollars,  making  a  total  fund  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  for  each  school.  In  this  year,  too,  the  school  at  New 
Bern  was  transferred  to  Goldsboro,  but  its  life  there  was  of 
short  duration,  for  it,  together  with  the  other  three  schools 
established  by  the  Legislature  in  1881,  disappeared  in  the  con- 
solidation of  negro  normals,  made  by  the  state  in  1903. 

In  1892,  in  accordance  with  a  law  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1891,  a  new  normal  school  for  negroes  was  founded  in 
Elizabeth  City  with  no  provisions  made  for  either  building  or 
equipment.  This  school  was  furnished  a  revenue  of  only 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  do  the  great  work  of  equip- 
ping a  school  properly  and  training  its  students  to  teach.  The 
part  of  the  fund  that  could  be  used  for  the  salary  of  teachers 
was  so  small  that  the  first  term  was  conducted  by  the  principal, 
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P.  W.  Moore,  with  one  assistant.  This  being  the  case,  the 
work  done  was  necessarily  very  insignificant. 

The  Legislature,  not  satisfied  with  the  number  of  negro  nor- 
mals already  in  existence,  made  provision  for  another  to  be 
commenced  at  Winston  in  1895.  An  appropriation  of  one 
thousand  dollars  a  year  was  promised  to  it  by  the  Legislature, 
provided  that  the  local  board  Avould  each  year  raise  an  addi- 
tional sum.  With  the  establishment  of  this  school  North  Caro- 
lina had  seven  schools  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  train  negro 
teachers ;  all  of  these  schools  together  received  a  fund  of  only 
ten  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  do  this  work  until  1897, 
when  the  Legislature  increased  the  appropriation  so  that  each 
school  would  receive  yearly  two  thousand  dollars  from  the 
state. 

The  consolidation  of  these  schools  was  first  recommended 
in  1898  when  State  Superintendent  Mebane  said  that  the 
results  of  the  schools  were  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  him,  that 
the  students  received  only  a  smattering  of  many  subjects,  that 
lower  studies  were  not  mastered  before  higher  ones  were 
begun,  and  that,  on  account  of  these  things,  he  strongly  advo- 
cated a  combination  of  the  seven  schools  into  three  so  that 
each  school  would  receive  more  money  and  therefore  do  more 
efficient  work.  Nothing  was  done  about  this  then,  but  in  1903 
the  State  Board  of  Education  consolidated  the  seven  schools 
into  four  which  were  to  be  located  at  Faj^etteville,  Franklinton, 
Elizabeth  City,  and  Winston,  respectively.  The  Board,  in 
addition  to  doing  this,  appointed  a  superintendent  whose  duty 
should  be  to  supervise  and  direct  the  school  in  order  that  the 
work  might  be  made  more  efficient :  to  take  charge  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Coon  was  given  this  office.  Partly  through 
his  influence  the  improvements  at  the  Fayetteville  Normal, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  were  brought  about.  He  also 
greatly  improved  the  conditions  in  the  Franklinton,  Elizabeth 
City,  and  Winston  schools.  In  his  work  as  superintendent  he 
made  out  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  the  need  and  meagre 
equipment  of  the  schools  which  was  approved  by  the  Board, 
but  which  is  too  long  to  give  here.  It  was  a  very  great 
improvement  over  the  courses  of  study  v^'hich  the  schools  had 
followed  up  to  this  time  and  was  not  so  elaborate  but  that 
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the  equipment  at  hand  could  meet  its  requirements  with  some 
success. 

In  June,  1905,  the  Legislature  abolished  the  Franklinton 
Normal  because  it  felt  that  the  school  was  far  from  being  a 
success  and  that  perhaps  better  results  would  be  obtained  if 
all  the  attention  of  the  state  be  given  to  the  other  three  schools. 
Then  the  Legislature  turned  its  efforts  toward  the  furnishing 
of  a  building  and  equipment  for  the  Elizabeth  City  and 
Winston  Schools.  The  funds  for  these  other  two  schools  were 
raised  about  the  same  time  as  the  Fayetteville  Normal  Fund 
was,  and  in  the  same  manner.  The  results  were  just  about 
the  same  in  both  schools.  The  Elizabeth  City  School  received 
eighteen  acres  of  land  from  its  citizens,  a  city  lot,  pledges 
amounting  to  two  thousand  dollars,  and  five  hundred  from 
the  state.  The  Winston  school  obtained  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  its  citizens  on  property  consisting  of  sixteen  acres  of 
land  and  excellent  buildings  and  equipment,  the  whole  of 
which  cost  originally  forty-four  thousand  dollars,  but  which 
would  cost  the  school  only  twenty-two  thousand  dollars. 
School  property  valued  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
was  donated  by  the  teachers  and  students.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  contracted  to  add  the  sum  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars  to  the  ten  thousand  subscribed  by  the  citizens ;  so  the 
property  was  accjuired. 

On  account  of  the  many  improvements  which  this  increased 
fund  caused  in  the  schools,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
increased  yearly  and  more  enthusiasm  and  more  earnest  work 
by  both  teacher  and  student  were  brought  about.  To  give 
some  idea  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students  during 
the  years  between  1898  and  1908  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  in  those  years  will  be  given.  At  Winston  in  1898 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  students  were  enrolled,  while 
in  1908  there  were  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  In  1898 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  pupils  were  admitted  at  Elizabeth 
City  and  in  1908  there  were  three  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

That  a  clear  idea  of  the  work  done  in  the  three  normal 
schools  which  the  state  owns  today,  after  they  had  gained 
improved  equipment  by  action  of  Legislature  in  1905  may  be 
conveyed,  the  gist  of  the  report  of  Superintendent  Coon  to 
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State  Superintendent  Joyner  in  1906  will  be  given.  He  said 
that  the  instruction  of  books  embraced  the  common  school  sub- 
jects, that  fundamental  things  of  books,  of  industry,  and  of 
morals  were  taught,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  three 
other  North  Carolina  schools,  white  or  black,  where  pupils 
excel  those  at  Winston,  Fayetteville  and  Elizabeth  City  in 
polite  and  earnest  attention  to  their  work.  Mr.  Coon,  without 
doubt,  through  his  intense  interest  in  their  welfare  and  devo- 
tion to  his  duties  as  their  superintendent,  did  a  great  deal 
toward  bringing  these  conditions  about.  These  schools  were 
improved  yearly  under  his  able  supervision  and  were  made  by 
him,  with  the  earnest  co-operation  of  principal,  teachers,  and 
students  and  the  unfailing  loyalty  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  negroes  in 
the  state  and  consequently  a  valuable  asset  to  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give  in  conclusion  some  idea  of  what  our 
negro  normals  mean  to  us.  In  the  first  place  they  train  sev- 
eral hundred  teachers  yearly  for  the  negro  public  schools  of 
the  state.  As  the  number  of  efficient  negro  teachers  increases 
the  requirements  for  obtaining  license  for  teaching  will  in- 
crease, and  as  the  requirements  for  license  are  raised  the 
incompetent  teachers  will  be  more  and  more  eliminated  from 
the  public  schools.  Furthermore,  they  are  the  only  means 
which  the  state  has  of  reaching  the  masses  of  negro  children 
with  more  efficient  training. 

And  finally  the  negro  rural  schools,  where  the  majority  of 
the  negroes  acquire  their  training  for  citizenship,  are  receiv- 
ing a  few  teachers  from  these  training  schools.  The  negro 
public  schools  in  the  cities  and  towns  get  the  majority  of  the 
trained  teachers  although  over  half  of  the  negro  children  live 
in  the  country  and  need  good  training  as  well  as  the  city 
children.  With  only  three  normal  schools  it  is  difficult  to 
furnish  an  adequate  amount  of  teachers  to  these  negro  country 
children  whose  educational  condition  is  so  deplorable,  but  it 
is  possible  to  furnish  them  with  a  small  number  of  men  and 
women  who  are  trained  to  educate  them  properly.     Neverthe- 
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less,  these  schools  need  more  trained  teachers  and  need  them 
badly.  And,  on  account  of  the  great  need  of  these  rural 
schools  and  the  lesser  need  of  the  city  schools,  the  progress  of 
the  Fayetteville,  Winston  and  Elizabeth  City  negro  normals 
should  be  fostered  and  more  of  such  schools  be  established  if 
possible. 
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Billy  Boy 

Sadie  Woodruff,  '17,  Cornelian 
Awarded  Inter-Socieiy  Short-Story  Prize 

The  door  of  the  school  room  closed  behind  Billy  Boy  with 
sonie  little  suggestion  of  a  bang.  Not  that  this  was  anything 
nnusnal,  considering  Billy  Boy,  but  to  Miss  Graham,  the 
teacher,  it  seemed  like  the  ominous  death  knell  of  all  she  had 
hoped. 

And  yet  his  name  was  not  Billy  Boy ;  it  was  William  Hum- 
phrey. She  had  named  him  Billy  Boy  that  first  bright 
September  morning  when  she  stood  before  the  fourth  grade 
and  spied  his  bright  eyes,  watching  the  "new  teacher".  His 
eyes,  eager,  appealing,  soul-inspiring,  haunted  her.  He  seemed 
to  stand  out  from  all  the  class  as  the  one  who  needed  some 
one  to  help  him.  Still,  she  felt  no  nearer  to  him  this  last  of 
April  than  she  had  at  the  last  of  September.  A  something 
baffled  her.  The  first  morning  she  had  seen  the  spirit  of  tjie 
real  Billy  Boy,  the  second  day  Billy  Boy  became  William 
Humphrey,  silent  and  sullen,  or  perhaps  "the  boy  whom  the 
scholars  called  'Bill',"  mischievous  and  daring,  the  hero  of 
every  imaginable  prank.  Miss  Graham  could  not  solve  this 
enigma  of  "Bill",  Billy  Boy,  or  William  Humphrey. 

Now  she  saw  again  the  straggling  figure  of  Billy  Boy;  she 
seemed  conscious,  too,  of  the  jar  caused  by  the  slamming  door ; 
and  then  she  felt  in  her  heart  that  if  ever  she  needed  a  rain 
barrel  of  patience,  sent  in  a  shower  straight  from  heaven,  it 
was  just  now.  Yes,  she  needed  patience  to  go  on  and  at  last 
find  and  claim  the  real  Billy  Boy.  At  first  she  could  only 
stare  vacantly  out  of  the  window ;  then  her  glance  wandered, 
lingering  on  the  pretty  flowers  in  the  window-boxes,  on  the 
rows  of  best  drawing  work,  on  the  models  of  writing,  and  on 
the  array  of  neat  test-papers.  But  even  these  evidences  of 
a  wide-awake  spirit  in  the  class  did  not  give  much  satisfaction 
to  her.  Billy  had  scorned  "tending  posies".  He  had  no 
ambition  to  have  his  drawings  or  his  writing  pad  exhibited. 
And  what  cared  he  for  test-papers !     It  was  when  she  pro- 
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posed  the  bird  calendar,  that  she  at  last  hoped  to  win  Billy's 
latent  interest.  But  Billy  Boy  was  mute.  It  made  no  differ- 
ence to  him  whether  his  name  appeared  on  the  calendar  as  the 
first  who  had  seen  the  robin,  the  blue  bird,  or  the  wood-pecker. 

In  spite  of  all  this  Miss  Graham  recognized  one  fact,  not 
that  Billy  Boy  had  failed  her,  but  that  she  had  failed  Billy 
Boy.  Yet  she  could  see  no  way  that  would  lead  her  to  the  real 
Billy  Boy.  With  eager  anticipation,  with  bright  hopes,  and 
with  high  resolves  she  had  put  her  whole  soal  into  her  work. 
With  happy  tact  she  had  won  the  good  will  and  confidence  of 
every  pupil  in  the  school — yes,  of  every  one  except  Billy  Boy — - 
and  today  she  felt  a  "big  hurt"  swell  up  in  her  heart.  Billy, 
the  last,  the  only  straggler  in  the  long,  orderly  ranks  had 
banged  the  door. 

Yet  Billy  Boy,  "Bill",  and  even  William  Humphrey 
needed  her;  the  real  Billy  Boy's  eyes  showed  that.  More- 
over, Billy  Boy,  in  his  heart  did  need  her.  Miss  Graham  had 
almost  forgotten  that  William  Humphrey  was  an  orphan, 
"Bill",  a  street  gamin,  and  her  Billy  Boy,  a  survival  of  the 
spirit  of  a  hungry  little  soul,  who  yearned  for  his  mother,  his 
father,  his  brother  and  sister.  The  happy  times  which  had 
linked  the  family  together  had  ended  all  too  soon,  as  one  by 
one,  they  left  Billy  Boy  here  alone.  No  money  remained  after 
all  the  bills  for  sickness  had  been  paid ;  so  for  two  years  Billy 
Boy  had  stayed  in  the  shop  of  an  old  shoe  mender,  who 
had  been  his  father's  friend.  Sometimes  the  old  man  would 
hand  Billy  Boy  a  few  pennies  for  delivering  mended  shoes ; 
but,  beyond  that,  no  one  thought  of  William  Humphrey.  No 
one  had  any  sympathy  for  ' '  Bill " ;  no  one  cared  what  became 
of  Billy  Boy.  The  young  teacher  did  not  fully  realize  that  he 
wanted  some  one  to  love  him. 

If  Miss  Graham  could  have  known  this.  Then  one  evening, 
as  she  was  making  her  way  to  a  drug  store  for  some  school 
supplies,  she  did  discover  it.  She  found  Billy  Boy  standing 
in  front  of  the  drug  store  window.  Billy  Boy,  with  wide-open 
eyes,  was  watching  a  revolving  stand  for  postal  cards,  as  round 
and  round  it  turned,  while  the  pretty  colors  and  the  sparkling 
tinsel  made  a  magic  picture  to  his  wondering  eyes.  But  Billy 
had  noticed  something  more.     In  the  light  of  the  letters,  he 
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read  from  a  card  bearing  a  garland  of  forget-me-nots,  ''My 
Dear  Mother".  Poor  Billy,  to  him,  the  colored  card  seemed  to 
mean  all  that  he  remembered  of  his  mother.  He  thought  of 
the  card  in  the  same  way  he  thought  of  the  pure  lilies,  the 
Virgin  Mother,  and  the  Holy  Babe  in  the  beautiful  stained 
windows  of  the  church,  where  he  remembered  going  so  well. 
As  the  wheel  went  round  again,  he  saw  others.  There  was  a 
line  for  father  amid  a  shower  of  roses;  then  sisters  and 
brothers  were  entwined  in  daisies  and  violets;  there  was  even 
a  verse  for  baby,  nestled  among  some  lilies  of  the  valley. 
Something  stirred  in  Billy's  heart.  He  wanted  the  father,  the 
mother,  his  brothers,  his  sisters.  Enraptured  he  gazed,  his 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  revolutions  of  the  stand,  always 
watching  for  a  certain  section  to  appear. 

Then  he  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  shoulder  and  turning,  he 
saw  Miss  Graham,  while  Miss  Graham  saw  William  Humphrey 
with  Billy  Boy's  eyes  lighting  his  upturned  face. 

''Billy  Boy",  she  whispered,  and  her  voice  lingered  over 
the  unuttered  name  that  had  been  in  her  heart  all  year,  ' '  Billy 
Boy",  she  repeated,  "Let's  get  them." 

She  saw  his  eyes  soften  as  he  answered,  ' '  Mother  called  me 
Billy  Boy,"  and  then  she  noticed  the  mother  card  as  it 
appeared  in  the  window.  Now  she  knew  and  understood,  when 
he  continued  in  eager  tones,  "Really,  can  they  stop  it,  will 
they  sell  the  mother,  the  father,  the  sister,  and  the  brother?" 
He  was  naming  the  cards  as  if  they  were  real  members  of  his 
family.  Miss  Graham's  eyes  were  dim;  but  for  answer,  she 
took  him  gently  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the  big  stand 
inside. 

The  young  salesman  who  wrapped  up  the  gilded  cards,  did 
not  recognize  the  new  tone  in  Billy's  voice  when  he  said,  "Will 
there  be  enough  fathers  and  mothers  to  go  around  to  the  other 
little  boys  and  girls  if  I  take  so  many?"  But  Miss  Graham 
understood.  She  saw  the  first  birth  of  the  new  William 
Humphrey.  As  for  Billy,  he  only  hugged  his  brown  paper 
parcel  close  to  his  heart.  He  did  not  understand  it  at  all,  but 
in  some  way  he  considered  Miss  Graham  the  guardian  of  his 
family.  She  had  found  it  for  him.  He  would  show  her  that 
he  could  make  his  family  proud  of  him.     And  what  things  he 
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did  have  to  tell  them !  He  could  tell  them  that  he  saw  the  first 
oriole,  that  the  pansy  seeds  were  coming  up  in  the  flower  boxes, 
and  that  he  had  two  drawings  on  the  wall.  Billy  had  indeed 
a  family  and  the  best  of  guardians,  but  Miss  Graham  had  the 
kind  of  boy  she  wanted.  The  real  Billy  Boy  had  evolved  from 
William  Humphrey. 

What  need  of  gallons  or  barrels  of  patience  when  many  a 
yard  of  understanding  bound  Billy  Boy  to  his  teacher.  Miss 
Graham  also  understood  that  last  day  of  school  when,  after  the 
rest  had  gone,  he  laid  a  package  on  Miss  Graham's  desk  and 
then  whispered  to  her,  ' '  They  said  you  didn't  have  any  family, 
either;  so  here's  one  for  you,  too."  Softly  he  tiptoed  out  of 
the  room,  closing  the  door  painstakingly  behind  him. 

Miss  Graham  could  never  describe  just  her  feelings,  when 
she  next  passed  the  corner  drug  store ;  for  one  section  of  the 
postal  stand  was  indeed  pitifully  bare.  But  often,  in  her 
room,  she  took  out  a  curious  packet  from  her  treasure  box, 
and  the  thoughts  of  her  heart  were  long,  long  thoughts. 


Spring 

Edith  C.  Avery,  '15,  AdelpJiian 

Spring  hath  wandered  o'er  the  hills 

And  found  a  maiden  fair, 
With  two  red  roses  at  her  breast 

And  a  white  rose  in  her  hair. 

All  forgotten  was  his  promise. 

All  forgot  his  April  fair, 
As  he  kissed  the  lovely  maiden 

With  the  white  rose  in  her  hair. 

Then,  hand  in  hand,  they  wandered 

0  'er  the  hills  and  far  away ; 
And  the  earth  rejoiced  with  the  bridegroom 

And  his  bride,  the  glorious  May. 
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The  Song  of  the  Bluebird 

Katherine  HosMns,  Cornelian 

The  woman  set  the  iron  back  on  the  hot  kitchen  stove, 
straightened  her  back,  and  looked  out  through  the  open  door. 
A  faint,  moist  breeze,  bringing  with  it  whiffs  of  the  odor  of 
swelling  buds  and  apple  blossoms,  and  even  a  suggestion  of 
early  violets,  blew  against  her  moist  and  wrinkled  forehead 
and  lifted  a  strand  of  her  thin  yellowish  hair.  In  the  barn- 
yard without,  there  was  a  happy  commotion  of  cackling  hens, 
quacking  ducks,  and  screaming  guinea-fowl.  Even  the  old 
cow  seemed  to  feel  the  joy  of  coming  spring  as  she  stood 
drowsily  chewing  her  cud  in  a  sheltered  sun-filled  corner  of 
the  barn  yard.  Among  the  swaying,  swelling  buds  in  the 
orchard  the  bluebirds  Vv-ere  calling  to  one  another,  and  the 
cheerful,  busy  cries  of  the  robins  and  jays  resounded  from 
every  corner.  In  the  fields  beyond,  a  man  was  turning  up 
long,  straight  rows  of  the  brown,  loamy  soil,  from  which 
floated  the  odor  of  swelling,  bursting  seeds  and  growing  things. 
Everything  in  the  world  seemed  to  be  growing  and  mating 
and  building,  but  the  woman  continued  to  gaze  heavily  across 
the  fields,  seeing  nothing  of  the  beauty  and  quickening  life 
about  her.  Would  she  never  finish  the  ironing,  she  thought? 
The  kitchen  must  be  scrubbed,  the  milk  was  sour  and  must  be 
churned,  and  tomorrow  the  soap  must  be  made.  The  endless 
round  of  drudgery  seemed  to  press  down  upon  her  shoulders 
with  an  actual,  crushing,  physical  weight,  but  she  merely 
gagged  wearily  before  it.  What  was  the  use  of  protest  ?  She 
had  rebelled  in  the  past  before  she  grew  old  and  bent  and 
weary,  and  had  beaten  helplessly  against  it,  but  it  had  only 
made  the  long,  endless  days  of  toil  longer  and  more  endless 
until  they  had  closed  in  upon  her  like  iron  bars,  leaving  noth- 
ing but  a  helpless  drudge.  She  lifted  a  heavy,  languid  hand, 
stared  at  its  knotted  joints  a  long  moment,  then  brushed  it 
against  her  steaming  forehead,  raising  her  eyes  as  she  did  so. 
She  had  had  a  pretty  hand  once,  she  thought  dully.  A  robin 
darted  toward  the  open  door  and  perched  saucily  on  a  twig 
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just  outside.  "Ker-chink,  ker-chink?"  he  called  saucily, 
inquiringly.  Receiving  no  answer  from  the  motionless  figure,  he 
flirted  off  again,  calling  gayly  to  his  mate  as  he  did  so.  A 
bluebird,  hearing  the  noise,  came  to  see  what  caused  it.  He, 
too,  perched  on  the  twig  and  eyed  the  woman  inquiringly. 
Attracted  by  the  quiet  figure,  he  twisted  his  head  on  one  side 
and  burst  into  a  perfect  passion  of  song,  his  tiny  throat  swell- 
ing until  it  seemed  he  was  fairly  bursting  with  melody.  ' '  Tru- 
al-ly,  tru-al-ly,"  he  sang,  "tru-al-ly,  tru-al-ly,  tru-aMy." 
Finally  the  sound  reached  her  ears  and  her  eyes  dropped  on 
the  tiny  creature  so  filled  with  the  joy  of  love  and  living. 
Darting  into  the  air  and  sailing  back  again  he  burst  into  such 
a  perfect  abandonment  of  song  that  it  seemtd  as  if  he  would 
simply  burst  with  happiness. 

"It  was  spring  like  this  that  day  Jim  asked  me  to  marry 
him,"  thought  the  woman.  "I  had  on  a  new  pink  dress  and 
my  hair  was  done  up  in  curls  with  a  ribbon  on  it.  A  blue- 
bird was  singing  just  like  that  when  he  was  say  in'  how  he'd 
take  care  of  me  and  how  he  was  goin'  to  fix  dp  the  house  and 
what  all  we'd  do — do,"  she  thought  as  the  slow  tears  dripped 
down  her  cheeks,  "we've  been  'doing'  ever  since." 

There  had  been  no  end  to  her  "doing"!  At  first  it  had 
been  easy,  for  she  was  strong,  but  as  the  years  went  by  things 
were  less  easy  and  she  less  able  to  work.  Jim  had  not  seen  nor 
understood  as  she  struggled  against  the  increasing  weakness. 
He  had  been  wrapped  up  in  his  plowing  and  improved  mach- 
inery. It  seemed  natural  that  his  wife  should  be  quieter  as 
she  grew  older  and  that  her  cheeks  should  no  longer  be  as 
rounded  nor  her  eyes  as  bright  as  they  had  been.  He  had 
forgotten  his  promises  to  remodel  the  house.  It  seemed  all 
right  as  it  was,  and  he  needed  the  money  to  buy  other  things. 

"No,  maybe  Jim's  not  to  blame,"  whispered  the  woman, 
crouched  now  on  the  steps  with  her  heavy  head  against  her 
knees.  "He  just  didn't  notice — but  I  wish  I  was  dead.  What's 
the  use  of  it  all? — what's  the  use?" 

When  Jim  came  to  the  house  for  his  dinner  he  found  her 
huddled  against  the  door  step,  her  head  on  her  knees,  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap. 
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"Why,  Marthy!  What's  the  matter?  Are  you  sick?— 
Marthy?" 

Martha  shivered  faintly,  but  did  not  answer.  Jim,  thor- 
oughly alarmed,  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  carried  her  through 
the  cluttered  kitchen  into  the  little  bed  room  beyond.  As  he 
laid  her  on  the  bed,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  and  said  dully : 

"You  needn't  send  for  th'  doctor.  I'm  goin'  to  die  and 
I  don't  care  if  I  do.     I'm  tired." 

Her  eyes  closed  again  and  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall. 
Jim  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  bewilderment,  his  mind  trying 
to  take  in  what  had  happened.  Suddenly  he  realized  that 
Martha  was  sick,  desperately  sick,  and  that  he  must  get  the 
doctor  at  once.  His  lean  jaws  came  together  with  a  click 
and  he  strode  rapidly  toward  the  barn  to  send  a  boy  to  the 
village  for  help. 

"H'm,"  thought  the  doctor,  as  he  hurried  into  the  bare 
little  room  where  the  woman  was  lying.  "Just  about  as  I 
thought.  Nobody  on  earth  could  stand  what  that  woman  has 
and  not  break  down  or  go  crazy.  It's  a  wonder  it  didn't  hap- 
pen long  before  now.  Bet  she  hasn't  been  out  of  that  kitchen 
in  fifteen  years.  Pretty  little  thing  she  used  to  be,  too.  Just 
like  a  wild  rose." 

Martha  made  no  sign  of  consciousness  as  he  leaned  over  to 
feel  her  pulse.  Her  eyes  opened  languidly,  gazed  at  him  an 
instant,  then  slowly  closed  again.  The  old  man  lifted  her  up, 
gave  her  a  stimulant,  and  then  hastened  out  to  speak  to  Jim. 

' '  Jim, ' '  he  said,  ' '  there 's  nothing  on  earth  the  matter  with 
your  wife  except  she's  worn  out.  God  only  knows  why  you 
didn't  see  it  before;  I  don't.  That's  the  way  you  fool  men 
do.  If  it  had  been  any  of  your  fancy  machinery  you'd  a' 
known  quick  enough  when  something  went  wrong,  but  when  it 
comes  to  your  wife,  you're  too  blind  to  see  that  she's  been 
dying  by  inches  for  the  last  ten  years.  Don't  you  know  any 
woman  would  go  crazy,  cooped  up  here,  never  seing  or  hear- 
ing anything?  How  many  times  have  you  taken  her  any- 
where, or  brought  her  something  pretty,  or  told  her  she  looked 
nice  ?  This  old  house  is  about  to  fall  to  pieces ;  yet  you  're  as 
prosperous  a  man  as  there  is  around  here.  Why  didn't  you 
fix  things  up  and  let  her  have  something  worth  living  for?" 
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The  man  moistened  his  lips  and  raised  his  bent  head  slowly. 

' '  Before  God,  doctor,  I  didn  't  know  there  was  anything  the 
matter  with  her.  She  never  said  anything  about  it  nor  asked 
for  anything ;  so  I  didn 't  know.  I  wouldn  't  ha '  minded  fixin ' 
up  things  if  I  'd  ha '  known  she  cared. ' '  A  great  sob  rose  and 
caught  in  his  throat  as  he  seized  the  doctor 's  hand.  "Is  it  too 
late  to  do  anything  now,  doctor?  Seems  like  I'd  be  willin'  to 
do  anything  if  it'd  just  do  her  any  good.  I  didn't  mean  to 
make  her  suffer." 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  can't  do  anything  but  give  her 
stimulants  and  let  her  rest.  If  she  can  get  to  sleep  she  may 
pull  through.  I'm  going  to  send  up  that  new  nurse  from  the 
village  and  see  what  she  can  do  to  help.  She 's  got  a  lot  of  new- 
fangled ideas  that 's  doing  a  lot  for  the  folks  down  there. ' ' 

The  new  nurse  came,  but  Martha  was  conscious  only  of  a 
calming  presence  that  soothed  her  tired  nerves  to  rest  and 
sent  her  into  a  long  and  dreamless  sleep.  There  were  many 
unusual  noises  going  on  and  occasionally  a  loud,  thumping 
sound  came  to  her  ears,  but  she  did  not  care  enough  to  inquire 
about  them.  All  day  long  she  lay  with  her  face  to  the  wall, 
unconscious  of  any  movement  about  her.  Jim  tiptoed  in  and 
out  and  the  nurse  walked  softly  to  and  fro  about  the  room, 
but  nothing  roused  her. 

At  last  she  awoke  one  morning,  turned  on  her  side  and 
listlessly  opened  her  eyes.  Just  in  front  of  her  she  saw  a  pink 
spot  on  the  wall  and  wondered  hazily  what  it  could  be.  A 
glancing  ray  of  sunlight  caused  her  to  glance  up.  It  was  a 
rosebud !  Why,  there  were  hundreds  of  them !  All  up  and 
down  the  sides  of  the  wall  they  clambered,  and  on  the  deep 
chair  beside  her  bed  there  were  others !  They  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  !  What  on  earth  was  the  matter  ?  Could  she  have 
dreamed  it?  Was  she  dead?  She  fell  back  against  the  pil- 
lows as  a  little  rustle  sounded  nearby  and  a  smiling  face  bent 
over  hers. 

"Why,  you  are  awake  this  morning !  How  do  you  like  your 
new  room?  We  thought  you'd  like  it  better  in  here;  so  your 
husband  had  it  remodeled  and  papered  and  we  moved  you  in 
last  night.     There,  he  is  coming  in  now." 
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JHm  tiptoed  slowly  in  and  bent  carefully  over  the  bed. 
' '  Are  ye  awake  this  mornin ',  Marthy  ?  Have  ye  seen  th '  new 
things?"  he  whispered  tenderly,  awkwardly.  "The  nurse 
helped  me  to  get  'em  and  we're  going  to  have  a  lot  more  when 
you  get  up  to  help  me  get  'em.  We'll  be  wanting  everything 
to  go  with  these  now,  won't  we?" 

Martha  looked  at  him  a  moment  with  a  great  question  in 
her  eyes ;  then  laid  her  hand  in  his  and  closed  her  eyes  slowly, 
peacefully.  Outside  the  window  a  bluebird  began  to  trill  his 
morning  song  and  a  faint  smile  came  over  her  face  as  she 
listened. 


If  You  Were  April's  Lady 

Natalie  Hughes  Tuck,  '16,  Cornelian 

If  you  were  April's  Ladj^ 
And  I  were  Lord  of  May, 
We  would  dance  and  fly  away 
As  happy  as  the  woodland  fay, 
As  joyous  as  the  sunlight's  ray. 
Ever  merry,  ever  gay. 
We  would  flit  our  lives  aM^ay. 

We  would  trip  the  fragrant  way. 
Paved  with  flowers  of  inerry  May ; 
We'd  sing  our  lives  into  each  day. 
Ah,  happy  we  for  aye  and  aye ! 
For  life  would  be  one  holiday — 
If  you  were  April's  Lady, 
And  I  were  Lord  of  May. 
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On  Jokes 

Edith  Haight,  '15,  Adelphian 

Jokes  are  queer  things.  They  improve  upon  acquaintance 
just  as  certain  types  of  humanity  do.  In  fact,  they  remind 
one  very  much  of  the  light-hearted,  care-free  girl  who  never 
shows  the  serious  side  of  her  nature  except  after  long  acquaint- 
ance. Now,  who  would  think  of  a  joke  as  a  scientific  thing  with 
distinctive  characteristics  and  types?  A  joke !  Why,  the  very 
word  brings  an  expectant  upward  curve  of  the  lips  and  a 
gleam  to  the  eyes !  And  yet,  after  a  long  companionship  with 
jokes,  I  have  discovered  that  they  are  very  serious  things.  A 
western  scientist,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  joke,  deter- 
mined that  there  are  three  prime  elements  necessary  in  equal 
proportion  to  constitute  the  pure  type  of  joke ;  namely,  pleas- 
ure, surprise,  and  uniqueness.  In  the  story  of  the  little  girl 
and  her  doll's  diseases  we  have  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
three  elements.  Mary's  doll  was  quite  an  invalid.  Almost 
every  day  she  had  a  different  disease.  On  the  day  following  a 
siege  of  tuberculosis,  Mary's  mother  was  inquiring  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  doll's  health.  Mary  replied,  "She  is  not  so 
sick  today,  mama.  She  has  only  one  berculosis  today."  Our 
feeling  of  pleasure  in  this  joke  arises  from  the  pleasing  mental 
picture  which  we  have  of  the  original  little  girl.  Without 
doubt  her  answer  is  surprising  and  extraordinary ;  for,  though 
the  category  of  disease  is  long,  it  does  not  yet  include  one  ber- 
culosis. Further  investigation  found  that  certain  combinations 
of  any  two  of  these  elements  will  produce  a  laugh.  For  in- 
stance, when  you  see  your  companion  suddenly  precipitated 
upon  the  ice,  you  laugh — not  because  you  find  any  pleasure  in 
his  discomfort,  but  merely  because  the  elements  of  surprise  and 
unusualness  are  so  combined  psychologically  as  to  demand 
your  laughter.  Such  combinations  constitute  the  impure  type 
of  joke.  The  laugh  succeeding  this  type  is  not  so  hearty  or  so 
long  sustained  as  that  elicited  by  the  pure  type.  You  will 
notice  that  every  type  of  joke  has  at  least  two  of  the  above  men- 
tioned elements  in  varying  proportion. 
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I  have  discovered,  during  my  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  joke  family,  that  there  is  another  characteristic,  quite  con- 
stant, which  the  western  scientist  overlooked — that  is,  elusive- 
ness.  I  think  his  oversight  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  campaigned  for  jokes.  What  he  has  missed!  Did  you 
ever  ask  a  person  unexpectedly,  to  tell  you  a  joke?  Then  you 
have  noticed  the  almost  blank  expression  that  comes  over  his 
face.  In  a  moment,  his  eyes  brighten  and  he  smiles.  Then, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  at  your  expectant  "well",  the  bright- 
ness fades  and  he  assures  you  that  he  did  know  a  good  one  but 
he  never  could  remember  jokes.  So  it  is !  I  find  that  at  a 
rough  estimate,  seven  people  must  be  attacked  before  one  joke 
is  recorded  in  my  note  book.  Once  in  a  while  I  have  come  upon 
a  wholesale  dealer  in  jokes.  What  a  privilege  and  a  delight 
to  delve  into  the  treasure  house !  But  we  digress.  This 
elusiveness  of  jokes,  this  modesty,  only  makes  them  the  more 
desirable. 

All  this  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  joke-catcher. 
A  joke-catcher  is  the  same  as  a  dog-catcher.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  a  joke-catcher  chases  jokes  and  a  dog-catcher 
chases  dogs.  Both  have  to  contend  with  the  same  provoking 
characteristic — that  evasiveness  we  have  been  talking  about. 
This  brings  us  to  the  moral  of  this  rambling  discourse.  If 
every  man  who  saw  an  unlicensed  dog  walking  around  would 
feel  it  his  personal  duty  to  take  him  to  the  dog-catcher,  the 
work  of  that  official  would  be  greatly  lightened  and  his  ser- 
vices would  be  rendered  more  satisfactory  to  the  community. 

Thus  with  jokes!  If  every  person  who  chances  to  meet  a 
member  of  the  joke  family  would  see  to  it  that  that  member 
is  reported  to  the  joke-catcher,  the  result  would  be — a  better 
"In  Lighter  Vein". 
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A  History  of  Hawfields  Church 

Mildred  White,  '15,  AdelpJiian 

Hawfields,  the  church  home  of  all  the  early  Presbyterian 
settlers  in  Alamance,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  that  county. 
In  the  early  days  the  section  known  as  Hawfields  was  much 
larger  than  at  present,  for  at  that  time  the  congregations  of 
Eno  and  Hawfields  occupied  all  of  the  territory  from  the 
Eno  River  to  the  Haw.  Just  when  the  first  settlement  was 
made  in  the  section  is  a  question,  but  it  was  one  of  the  first 
in  middle  Carolina.  As  early  as  November  6,  1728,  E.  Mose- 
ley,  an  agent  of  Lord  Granville,  patented  ten  thousand  acres 
of  land  in  "Haw's  Old  Fields".  This  was  conveyed  to  Gov- 
ernor George  Burrington,  March  3,  1730,  and  he  in  turn  con- 
veyed it  to  Mr.  Samuel  Strudwick,  of  London,  it  is  said,  in 
payment  for  gambling  debts.  ''Between  George  Burrington, 
late  governor  of  North  Carolina,  but  now  residing  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminister  County,  Middlesex,  and  Sam'l 
Strudwick  of  Mortimer  Street  in  the  parish  of  St.  Maryle- 
borne,  in  the  said  county  of  Middlesex,  and  son  of  Edmund 
Strudwick,  consideration  five  shillings.  Stag  Park  on  northeast 
end  of  Cape  Fear,  thirty  thousand  acres,  Haw  Old  Field,  north- 
west of  Cape  Fear,  ten  thousand  acres."  Samuel  Strudwick, 
we  find,  sold  this  land  to  different  settlers  who  came  into  this 
section  and  some  of  the  descendants  of  first  settlers  own  the 
same  lands  today.  It  is  supposed  that  the  landing  along  Haw 
River  began  to  be  settled  about  1738  and  1739,  the  same  time 
that  colonists  from  Ireland  settled  in  Lunenburg  County,  Vir- 
ginia. In  1740  Gilbert  Strayhorn  came  to  Hawfields,  and  soon 
he  was  followed  by  the  Craigs,  the  Blackwoods,  the  Kirklands, 
Colonel  Alexander  Mebane  and  his  six  sons.  General  Butler, 
James  Stockard,  Stephen  White,  the  Johnsons,  the  Wilsons, 
the  Turners,  and  the  Freelands. 

These  people  were  of  the  race  that  we  call  Scotch-Irish, 
which  really  means  that  they  were  pure  Scotch,  who  had  only 
lived  in  Ireland  for  a  time  without  in  any  way  mixing  with 
the  people  of  that  country.     These  families  that  settled  in 
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Hawfields  came  from  Ireland  together,  and,  after  settling  in 
Pennsylvania,  moved  southward  and  took  up  land  in  Haw- 
fields, attracted  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  level, 
unwooded  nature  of  the  section  which  made  the  land  so  easy 
to  cultivate.  The  wooded  sections  which  are  now  so  abundant 
have,  for  the  most  part,  grown  up  in  woods  since  that  time. 
Of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  we  are  assured  by  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Byrd  to  Captain  Burrington,  dated  July  20th,  1731.  Mr. 
Byrd  states  that  in  all  the  uplands  of  the  province  of  Carolina 
people  may  live  in  health  and  plenty,  but,  he  says,  ' '  No  place 
has  so  great  a  character  for  fertility  and  beauty  of  situation 
as  the  Haw  old  fields  which  lye  on  the  northwest  branch  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River." 

The  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  who  settled  in  Hawfields, 
although  they  came  largely  for  economic  and  not  for  religious 
reasons,  nevertheless,  did  not  leave  their  religion  behind  them, 
for  a  characteristic  of  the  race  was  their  "stern  religious  faith 
and  intense  love  of  learning."  With  them  education  and 
religion  went  hand  in  hand.  The  church  and  school  sprang  up 
side  by  side  wherever  they  went,  and  were  the  center  of  the 
life  of  the  community. 

We  may  be  sure  then  that  these  settlers  in  Hawfields  did  not 
remain  long  in  their  new  home  without  establishing  a  church. 
The  exact  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  church  cannot  be 
determined,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  early  records  both  of  the 
church  and  of  Orange  Presbytery  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
It  seems  that  as  early  as  1755  there  was  a  ch\irch  in  the  Haw- 
fields community,  for  Rev.  Hugh  McAden,  who  made  a  tour  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  North  Carolina  during  that  year, 
kept  a  journal  of  his  travels  and  in  this  journal  he  states  that 
on  the  fourth  Sabbath  in  August,  1755,  he  preached  to  the 
Hawfields  congregation,  which,  he  says,  "v/as  chiefly  made 
up  of  Presbyterians  who  seemed  highly  pleased  and  very 
desirous  to  hear  the  word". 

The  first  church  building,  as  well  as  the  homes  of  its 
members,  was  of  logs.  It  was  located  about  three  and  a  half 
miles  northeast  of  the  present  church  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road  leading  from  Hillsboro  westward.  This  road  was  the  old 
state  road  and  near  the  church  was  the  place  where  relays  of 
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horses  were  kept.  The  site  for  the  church  was  given  by  a  man 
named  Wilson.  After  it  was  decided  to  change  the  location 
of  the  church,  the  site  was  heired  by  Addison  Wilson,  who, 
perhaps  not  being  well  posted  in  legal  matters,  began  opera- 
tions to  put  the  cemetery  into  cultivation.  He  was  prose- 
cuted and  forced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. 

In  1756,  just  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  McAden's  visit,  the  con- 
gregations of  Hawfields  and  Eno  petitioned  New  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery for  a  pastor  who  would  divide  his  time  between  the  two 
churches.  For  some  reason,  probably  owing  to  a  scarcity  of 
ministers,  their  petition  was  not  granted  until  1764,  when  Rev. 
Henry  Pattillo  was  sent  to  preach  to  the  people  of  the  two  con 
gregations  and  became  the  first  regular  pastor  of  Hawfields 
Church.  From  this  time  until  1892,  Hawfields  and  Eno 
Churches  were  served  by  the  same  pastor.  Mr.  Pattillo  was 
a  man  of  ability.  We  hear  of  him  first  as  being  one  of  the 
two  young  men  who,  in  1751,  voluntered  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  for  the  ministry  to  return  with  Mr.  Thomson,  a  mis- 
sionary sent  from  Philadelphia  to  North  Carolina.  After  re- 
ceiving his  license  to  preach,  he  served  as  pastor  of  two  or  three 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  state  before  coming  to  Hawfields 
in  1764.  He  is  mentioned  as  "one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
teachers  in  the  state ' ',  and  it  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  we 
have  no  definite  account  of  his  work  as  a  teacher.  But  we 
can  well  imagine  that  he  worked  among  his  congregations  no 
less  as  a  teacher  than  as  a  preacher.  He  published  a  school- 
book  that  was  probably  the  first  published  in  the  state.  This 
was  a  book  on  geography  by  question  and  answers  and  was 
a  very  creditable  production  for  the  time.  It  was  published  in 
1796  by  Abraham  Hodge,  and  was  dedicated  to  General  Davie. 
Mr.  Pattillo  took  part  not  only  in  religious  and  educational 
affairs,  but  in  political  affairs  as  well.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  1775  and,  besides  being  chaplain  of 
that  body,  acted  also  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Pattillo 's  pastorate  th^t  the  Regulator 
movement  took  place.  The  Hawfields  congregation  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  Regulator  district.  It  was  made  up,  as  has 
been  said,  of  Scotch-Irish,  who,  while  possessing  as  strong  a 
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love  for  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression  as  the  Englishman, 
had  not  the  Englishman's  respect  for  law  and  established 
precedent.  These  Scotch-Irish  had  too  a  strong  religious  faith 
firmly  grounded  in  their  nature,  but  it  was  not  the  kind  of 
religion  that  would  make  them  flinch  from  fighting ;  rather  they 
were  ever  ready  ' '  in  the  fear  of  God ' '  to  rise  up  and  smite  their 
enemies.  Small  wonder  it  is  then,  situated  as  they  were  and 
possessing  the  nature  they  did,  that  the  members  of  Hawfields 
Church,  believing  that  they  were  being  Tinjustly  treated, 
joined  with  the  Regulators.  Their  pastor,  Mr,  Pattillo,  was 
not  in  favor  of  their  using  force,  and  urged  the  people  of  both 
his  congregations  to  exercise  patience  and  not  resort  to  force. 
We  have  a  letter  to  Governor  Tryon,  dated  "Hawfields,  23rd 
of  August,  1768 ' ',  and  signed  by  Hugh  McAden,  James  Cres- 
well,  David  Caldwell,  and  Henry  Pattillo.  In  this  letter  the 
signers  state  that  they  are  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the 
province  and  are  His  Majesty's  loyal  subjects.  They  express 
their  abhorrence  of  the  turbulent  and  disorderly  spirit  that 
was  manifesting  itself  in  their  fields  and  they  assured  the  gov- 
ernor that  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  "prevent  the 
infection  spreading"  among  the  people  of  their  charges.  De- 
spite the  advice  of  their  pastor,  however,  the  greater  part  of 
the  congregation  joined  the  Regulator  forces  and  suffered 
defeat  at  the  Battle  of  Alamance.  The  march  of  Governor 
Tryon 's  army  was  through  the  Hawfields  section,  and  he 
levied  heavily  on  the  people  for  the  support  of  his  army. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  followed  close  upon 
the  crushing  of  the  Regulator  movement,  the  members  of  the 
Hawfields  congregation  were,  for  the  most  part,  Whigs.  There 
were  few  Tories  among  them.  Their  pastor  was  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  several  members  of  the  church  were 
Whig  officers;  there  were  few  able  bodied  men  in  the  con- 
gregation who  did  not  help  to  make  Cornwallis'  visit  to 
Hillsboro  an  unpleasant  one,  and  if  any  further  proof  be 
needed  of  the  fact  that  Hawfields  was  a  patriot  community, 
we  have  accounts  of  how  two  men,  one  a  Mr.  Tate,  the  other 
a  Mr.  Currie,  moved  into  this  community  to  escape  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Tories  in  their  own  sections.  Tradition  has  it 
that  Col.  David  Fanning  quartered  his  men  in  the  old  church 
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for  a  time  and  made  raids  from  thence  on  the  surrounding- 
county.  The  people  of  the  congregation  were  accustomed  to 
meet  at  the  church  to  give  thanks  after  a  victory.  On  one 
occasion  a  prominent  member  rose  and  left  the  church  in  the 
midst  of  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving.  On  being  questioned 
afterward,  as  to  the  reason  of  his  abrupt  departure,  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  stay  and  see  the  Lord  given  all  the 
thanks  and  Robert  Mebane  none.  These  people  believed  like 
David,  that  God  was  the  God  of  battles.  They  not  only 
returned  thanks  to  him  after  victories,  but  they  also  prayed 
that  he  would  give  them  success  in  battle.  We  can  imagine 
the  feeling  existing  if  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  situation. 
The  Hawfields,  the  Cane  Creek,  and  the  German  settlement, 
made  an  almost  perfect  right-angle-triangle,  its  right  angle 
being  in  the  German  settlements  on  the  Great  Alamance,  its 
hypotenuse  from  Hawfields  to  Cane  Creek,  a  distance  of  about 
five  miles.  At  Hawfields  the  people  were  praying  that  the 
Lord  would  bring  death  and  destruction  upon  the  Tories ;  at 
Cane  Creek  the  Quakers  were  praying  for  peace  and  King 
George 's  rule  rather  than  no  rule ;  while  at  St.  Paul 's  the 
Germans  were  praying  for  the  success  of  the  Tories. 

In  March,  1770,  before  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  at 
a  meeting  of  New  Hanover  Presbytery,  held  at  Bufl^alo  meet- 
ing house,  a  petition  was  prepared  asking  for  a  Presbytery  for 
Carolina  and  the  South.  This  petition  was  granted,  and 
Revs.  Hugh  McAden,  Henry  Pattillo,  James  Creswell,  David 
Caldwell,  Joseph  Alexander,  Hezekiah  Balch  and  James  Balch, 
were  constituted  a  Presbytery  by  the  name  of  Orange  to  meet 
at  Hawfields  meeting  house  for  organization.  The  ministers 
met  at  Hawfields  as  was  provided,  and  Orange  Presbytery  was 
organized  there  September  5th,  1770.  Rev.  Henry  Pattillo 
was  moderator,  and  preached  the  opening  sermon,  while  Rev. 
David  Caldwell  was  appointed  stated  clerk.  This  Presbytery 
that  was  organized  in  1770,  is  the  oldest  of  the  existing  presby- 
teries in  the  Southern  Assembly,  and  there  are  only  four  exist 
ing  presbyteries  in  the  Northern  Assembly  that  are  older. 
The  territory  of  Orange  Presbytery  extended  indefinitely  to 
the  South  and  West  from  the  Virginia  boundary  line.     On 
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September  5th,  1870,  there  was  a  centennial  meeting  of  Orange 
Presbytery  at  Hawfields.  At  that  time  addresses  were  deliv- 
ered by  Revs.  Doll,  Atkinson,  and  Wiley. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  people 
saw  fit  to  change  the  location  of  their  church,  and  so  a  new 
church  was  built  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  present  one 
in  the  corner  of  what  is  now  the  cemetery.  This  second  church 
was  a  frame  building  of  no  great  pretensions.  No  special  con- 
tract was  given  for  the  building  of  it,  the  greater  part  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  people  of  the  congregation. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  people  settled  back  into 
their  peaceful  ways.  The  church  had  a  succession  of  earnest, 
zealous  pastors,  and  under  their  ministry  there  was  a  period  of 
growth  in  the  religious  life  of  the  community.  Even  during 
the  war  there  was  some  interest  in  religious  matters.  Mr. 
Pattillo  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  John  Debow,  an  uncle  of  Archi- 
bald D.  Murphy,  and  under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Debow  there 
was  a  revival  and  a  "goodly  number"  were  added  to  the 
church.  He  died  in  1783  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at 
Hawfields  meeting  house.  j\Ir.  Debow  was  followed  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Rev.  Jacob  Lake.  During  his  ministry  the  con- 
gregation of  Cross  Roads  was  organized,  being  made  up  of 
parts  of  Hawfields,  Eno,  and  Stony  Creek. 

After  the  organization  of  Cross  Roads  Church  the  pastoral 
relations  between  Hawfields  and  Eno  were  dissolved  in  order 
that  Hawfields  and  Cross  Roads  might  be  grouped  together, 
and  after  this  these  two  churches  were  served  by  one  pastor 
until  1906  when  the  present  grouping  was  made.  The  first 
pastor  of  Hawfields  after  this  new  arrangement,  was  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hodges,  who  was  a  native  of  Hawfields.  Mr.  Hodges,  it 
is  said,  became  "hopefully  religious"  under  the  ministry  of 
Mr.  Debow,  and  began  to  study  for  the  ministry.  He  became 
discouraged,  however,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Debow,  and  hav- 
ing turned  his  attention  to  agriculture,  he  settled  down  in 
Hawfields.  During  the  excitement  which  prevailed  on  account 
of  the  preaching  of  James  McGready,  on  Stony  Creek,  Mr 
Hodges  felt  again  the  desire  to  preach  the  gospel.  After  he 
was  licensed  he  assisted  Mr.  McGready,  and  because  of  his 
manner  of  preaching,  was  called  the  "Son  of  Consolation". 
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In  1797  he  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  Hawfields  and  Cross 
Roads  and  under  Ms  ministry,  it  is  stated  that  "many  were 
gathered  into  the  church".  About  1800  Mr.  Hodges  left  Haw- 
fields and  went  to  Tennessee  where  he  was  active  in  the  great 
revival  that  swept  through  the  south  and  west.  His  successor 
at  Hawfields  was  Rev.  William  Paisley,  under  whom  the 
revival  of  1802  took  place.  On  October  4th,  1797,  Orange 
Presbytery  met  at  Hawfields  and  at  this  meeting  it  was  ordered 
that  William  D.  Paisley  supply  Hawfields  and  Cross  Roads. 
On  March  26th,  1801,  calls  were  presented  by  these  two 
churches  for  Rev.  William  Paisley  as  pastor.  He  accepted 
the  call  September  28th,  1802.  About  a  month  after  this,  in 
October,  1802,  the  first  camp  meeting  in  the  south  was  held  at 
Hawfields.  This  was  not  the  result  of  a  pre-arranged  plan,  but 
grew  out  of  necessity.  The  people  all  over  that  section  of 
the  country  were  much  excited  over  the  subject  of  religion  and 
such  large  numbers  came  from  a  distance  to  the  fall  commun- 
ion service  at  Hawfields  that  the  people  in  the  neighborhood 
could  not  accommodate  them  all.  So  eager  and  so  determined 
were  they  to  hear  the  gospel  that  they  would  not  return  to 
their  homes,  but  camped  on  the  grounds  for  Iwo  or  three  daj's. 
The  people  showed  so  much  interest  and  apparently  derived  so 
much  profit  from  this  meeting  that  the  example  was  followed 
throughout  the  surrounding  country.  These  camp  meetings 
became  a  custom  at  Hawfields  and  continued  for  some  forty 
or  fifty  years.  Rude  huts  were  constructed  near  the  church 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  coming  from  a  distance ;  all  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  suspended  work  for  these  meetings, 
and  crowds  came  from  far  and  near.  These  meetings  were 
seasons  of  "great  rejoicing"  among  the  people.  It  is  not 
known  exactly  when  Mr.  Paisley  left  Hawfields  and  went  to 
Greensboro  and  Bethel,  as  there  are  no  records  from  1812  to 
1827,  but  it  was  some  time  previous  to  1824,  as  it  is  recorded  in 
the  Grensboro  First  Presbyterian  Church  that  he  was  min- 
ister of  that  church  from  its  organization,  October  3rd,  1824, 
until  1844.  Mr.  Dubose  was  the  next  pastor.  During  his 
pastorate,  in  1829,  there  was  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Haw- 
fields at  which  the  church  reported  130  members  of  the  church. 
He  served  only  a  short  time,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  E.  B. 
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Currie.  Mr.  Currie  was  a  native  of  Hawfields,  his  father  hav- 
ing moved  here  from  Sandy  Creek  during  the  Revolution  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  the  Tories  in  that  section.  He  was 
pastor  of  the  church  until  1843. 

In  1843,  Rev.  A.  G.  Hughes  was  called  to  the  church.  He, 
a  young  man  just  entering  the  ministry,  served  as  pastor 
for  thirty  years.  It  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  present 
church  was  built.  He  was  pastor,  too,  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  terrible  period  of  reconstruction  which  followed  it. 
This  church  and  Cross  Roads,  which  was  grouped  with  Haw- 
fields, were  the  only  churches  which  he  served.  He  was 
stricken  dead  in  the  pulpit  while  preaching  on  the  text,  "What- 
soever ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name.  He  will  give  it 
you." 

The  present  church  building  was  completed  in  1856.  This 
was  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  people  of  the  community  were  at  that  time  in  a  prosperous 
condition  and  were  well  able  to  build  a  more  substantial  church 
than  the  small  frame  building  in  which  they  were  then  wor- 
shiping. A  site  was  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  White  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  church,  and  Mr.  John  Anderson,  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  at  Hillsboro,  took  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  the  building  that  was  determined  upon.  The  build- 
ing cost  five  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  large  amount  of  work 
that  was  done  voluntarily  by  the  members  of  the  church.  The 
people  helped  willingly  with  the  work ;  some  hauled  the  brick 
which  were  burned  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  site  on  the 
old  Craig  place,  while  others  helped  in  getting  out  timber  for 
the  rafters  and  other  frame  work.  The  building  when  com- 
pleted was  a  very  substantial  affair.  It  was  of  brick  and 
perfectly  plain  in  design  without  even  the  customary  tower  at 
the  front.  The  interior  was  plastered  throughout,  while  all 
the  woodwork,  the  pulpit,  the  pews  and  window  frames,  and 
doors  were  done  in  walnut.  Around  three  sides  of  the  church 
ran  a  gallery  which  was  reached  by  stairs  going  up  from  the 
front  vestibule,  or  by  another  set  of  stairs  going  up  from  the 
side  entrance.  This  gallery  was  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  slaves  who  belonged  to  the  church  at  that  time.  The 
number  of  members  from  the  slaves  of  the  people  in  the  com- 
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munity  was  at  one  time  as  high  as  fifty.  The  pulpit  was  a 
very  unique  affair.  So  high  was  it  that  a  visiting  preao.her,  who 
was  rather  low  of  stature,  had  to  come  out  from  it  as  it  hid 
him  from  the  view  of  the  congregation.  He  was  heard  to 
remark  afterward  that  if  there  was  anything  that  a  man  would 
be  justified  in  worshiping  on  earth  it  would  be  that  old  pulpit, 
for  he  was  sure  there  was  nothing  like  it  "in  heaven  above, 
or  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth."  The 
seating  capacity  of  the  church,  including  the  galleries,  was 
about  one  thousand. 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  church  were  large  land  owners  with  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  slaves  to  operate  their  farms  successfully.  They  were 
intelligent,  honest,  and  patriotic  people,  ready  to  fight  at  the 
call  of  their  state.  It  was  here  as  it  was  throughout  the 
south,  few  white  men  were  left  in  the  community.  Many  of 
those  who  fought  for  the  southern  cause  lie  buried  in  unknown 
graves.  In  the  period  following  the  war,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
terrified  the  negroes  in  the  community.  To  this  Klan  belonged 
practically  all  the  young  men  of  the  church.  When  the  negro 
Outlaw  was  killed  near  Graham,  several  men  from  the  Haw- 
fields  community  were  arrested  and  taken  to  Graham  that  an 
effort  might  be  made  to  extort  a  confession  from  them.  One 
of  these,  Mr.  William  Patton,  who  died  a  short  time  ago,  said 
he  was  hung  up  by  his  thumbs  repeatedly  by  those  who  were 
trying  to  obtain  a  confession.  Not  one  of  those  arrested  could 
be  forced  to  tell  anything  of  the  Klan.  In  the  meanwhile, 
when  the  alarm  was  spread  that  someone  had  confessed  and 
told  the  names  of  all  the  Klan,  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
were  members  of  it  left  the  community  and  went  to  western 
states.     Many  of  these  never  returned  to  their  homes. 

From  1873  to  1882  Rev.  Calvin  Morrow  was  pastor  of  the 
church.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Chester,  who  served 
until  August,  1889.  From  December,  1891,  to  April,  1906, 
R.  W.  Culbertson  Avas  pastor  of  the  church.  In  1906,  the 
grouping  that  provided  that  the  same  pastor  serve  Hawfields 
and  Cross  Roads  was  changed  and  Hawfields  was  grouped 
with  Bethany,  Saxapahaw,  and  Bethlehem  churches.  During 
the    time    that   Hawfields   and    Cross    Roads    were    grouped 
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together  the  home  of  their  pastor  was  at  Mebane,  a  little  town 
about  four  miles  from  Hawfields.  When  this  arangement  was 
changed,  however,  the  manse  at  Mebane,  which  was  the  joint 
property  of  the  two  churches,  was  sold.  Hawfields  took  her 
share  of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale,  and  adding  more  to 
it,  purchased  a  small  farm  a  short  distance  from  the  church. 
On  this  was  built  a  comfortable,  modern  dwelling  for  their 
pastor.  This  was  completed  in  1907.  Rev.  B.  W.  Mebane 
was  the  first  to  occupy  the  new  manse,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
1911  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  J.  W.  Goodman. 

The  church  building  has  now  very  much  the  same  appear- 
ance it  had  when  it  was  built,  for  so  good  was  the  workmanship 
and  material  that  few  repairs  have  been  necessary.  The  only 
change  that  has  been  made  on  the  exterior  is  the  addition  of 
concrete  steps  and  the  repenciling  of  the  walls.  On  the  inte- 
rior the  high  old  pulpit  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  modern 
one  and  there  is  ceiling  instead  of  plastering  overhead.  Re- 
cently a  small  legacy  was  left  to  the  church  for  the  use  of  the 
Sunday  School,  and  the  question  of  using  it  to  build  class 
rooms  has  been  discussed,  but  nothing  has  been  decided  yet. 
The  church  stands  just  as  it  stood  fifty  years  ago,  even  the  old 
oak  trees  around  it  seem  not  to  have  changed. 

In  the  community  around,  things  are  not  so  unchanged. 
For  several  j^ears  there  has  been  a  good  public  school  and  in 
connection  with  this  a  state  high  school  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  church,  and  here  the  children  of  the  community  are  being 
educated.  The  farms  around  the  church  show  evidence  of 
increased  prosperity.  The  homes  of  the  people  are  comfort- 
able and  neat  and  in  most  of  them  is  to  be  found  the  rural 
telephone.  The  people  themselves  are  honest,  industrious  and 
intelligent. 
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His  Little  Girl 

Edith  C.  Avery,  '15,  Adelphian 

The  Little  Girl  clapped  her  hands.  "Mother,  dear,  is  ve 
circus  weally  comin'  tomorrow?  Will  vere  be  ponies  an'  pretty 
ladies,  all  shinin'  like,  an'  mens  that  make  all  sorts  of  noises 
wif  drums  an '  great  big  horns  1  An '  will  vere  be  a  funny  man, 
all  roun'  an'  fat — oh!  so  big — an'  will  he  weally  turn  over 
on  his  head  jus'  like  vis ? "  Her  fat,  dimpled  hands  illustrated 
the  turn. 

"Mother  dear"  laughed.  "Surely  the  circus  is  coming 
tomorrow,"  she  assured  the  little  girl  for  the  hundredth  time. 
' '  And  surely  there  will  be  a  '  funny  man '  to  turn  a  somersault 
and  make  you  'laugh  and  laugh  till  you  mos'  die  a-laughin'." 

The  Little  Girl  sighed  happily.  "Ven  I  wish  ve  circus 
vould  hurry  up,  hurry  up,  mother,  dear. ' ' 

Without  the  small  tent,  strange  sounds  br  jke  the  silence  of 
the  night.  Poles  creaked  and  canvas  flapped  with  the  night 
breeze.  Occasionally  there  came  a  thundering  crash  as  a 
heavy  hammer  descended,  and  then  a  muttered  oath  when  the 
hammer  fell  short  of  its  aim.  Restless  animals  informed  the 
circus  world  of  their  hunger.  Above  all  the  confusion  of 
noises,  men  shouted  harsh  commands  to  men.  Everything 
seemed  in  motion. 

Within  the  tent  stood  a  little  cot.  Over  it  bent  a  clown. 
The  sorrow  in  his  eyes  belied  the  lines  of  mirth  painted  upon 
his  face.  "I'm  wondering  if  they  think  we're  made  of  stone," 
he  muttered.  "They  can't  be  thinking  we're  human.  It's 
laugh  and  laugh  and  keep  on  laughin '  till  our  hearts  break  and 
the  paint  on  our  ugly  faces  cracks  with  the  smiles  on  them. 
Just  give  the  go-by  to  our  feelin'  and  make  the  world  merry. 
The  paint  an'  all — they'll  hide  what's  underneath.  A  clown — 
just  livin'  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  kids!  An'  seems  like  I 
won't  be  able  to  make  'em  laugh  any  more  if  Nora — "  He 
ceased  and  knelt  by  the  cot,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  child 
lying  there. 
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"Aye,  she's  a  wee  lass  sure  enough !  With  her  golden  curls 
and  her  blue  eyes  like  bits  o '  heaven ;  she 's  near  like  to  a  little 
angel — "  His  voice  broke.  "An'  the  doctor  says — but 
surely  he  couldn't  be  speaking  of  the  truth.  "Why,  the  lass  is 
all  I  have,  an'  surely  she  won't  be  a-leavin'  me."  The  canvas 
door  opened.     He  lifted  his  head. 

A  young  girl,  clad  in  a  spangled,  poppy  garb,  stood  in  the 
doorway.  The  lamp,  flaring  up  for  an  instant,  revealed  her 
heavily  rouged  cheeks  and  her  bright  yellow  hair.  The  same 
lamp  a  moment  later  showed  the  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she 
glanced  at  the  child.  "It  ain't  that  I'd  be  intrudin',  O'Con- 
nor, but  ain  't  there  nothin '  I  could  be  doing  for  Nora  ? ' ' 

"Nothing,  Nancy.     All  we  can  do  is  wait." 

She  entered  and  seated  herself  quietly. 

He  leaned  nearer  the  little  cot.  ' '  She 's  all  I  've  got,  Nancy, 
and  it  seems  like  I  can't  give  her  up.  If  I  had  any  more  chil- 
dren it  may  be  it  wouldn't  be  like  tearin'  the  very  heart 
strings  from  me.  And  if  her  mother — but  I  lost  her  two  years 
ago.  There'll  be  children  and  children  in  the  world,  Nancy, 
but  there'll  none  o'  them  be  mine."     He  lowered  his  head. 

The  wee  form  stirred.  "Daddy,  dear,"  said  a  little  voice, 
' '  are  you  eryin '  ? " 

The  clown  placed  a  tender  hand  on  the  feverish  brow. 

"No,  little  sweetheart,  just  thinkin' — just  thinkin  how  to 
make  'em  all  laugh  tomorrow  a-cuttin'  of  them  funny  capers." 
He  choked  a  little  over  the  words. 

She  smiled  weakly.  "I'm  mshin'  I  could  go  with  you 
when  parade  time  comes,  an'  see  all  the  folks  a-laughin'  when 
you  come  by.     Do  you  think  I  could  go?" 

"Not  tomorrow,  honey.  The  sun '11  be  powerful  hot,  and 
you — ^need  a  rest."     His  voice  broke  once  more. 

Without  noticing  it,  she  smiled  again.  "I've  been  think- 
in  ',  anyway,  daddy,  that  you  have  so  many,  many  little  girls— 
an'  boys,  too." 

"Only  one  litle  girl,"  said  the  clown  softly, 

"Oh,  yes,  you've  got  me,  too,  daddy.  But  they — all  the 
little  girls  and  boys  in  the  world — they're  yours,  too.  Don't 
you  know  how  they  all  clap  their  hands  when  you  come  by 
in  the  parade  ?     They're  mos'  as  glad  to  see  you  as  I  am.     And 
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when  you  turn  over  an'  over  an'  make  funny  faces,  they  laugh 
an'  laugh  till  it  hurts !  till  they  mos'  die  a-laughin'.  An'  they 
wish  you  was  their  daddy,  so  you  could  be  funny  for  them  all 
the  time."  The  little  voice  trailed  into  silence  for  a  minute. 
Then,  "You  sure  you'll  be  rememberin'  all  the  little  girls  are 
yours,  daddy;  are  you  sure?  'Cause  I'm  gettin'  tired  an' 
sleepy  an'  you — might — forget — when  I'm  asleep." 

"I  think  I'll  always  remember,"  and  he  brushed  his  face 
across  his  sleeve. 

She  sighed.  "All  right — I'm  going  to — sleep.  Everything 
seems — sort  of — dark.     Daddy — make  a  funny  face." 

The  clown's  face  contorted  strangely. 

The  child  smiled  again — and  the  little  voice  ceased  to  speak. 

The  clown  knelt  by  the  cot  and  gazed  at  the  still,  wee  face. 

"I'm  thinkin',  Nora,"  he  whispered,  "I'll  be  rememberin' 
many  a  thing  you've  taught  me.  Little  Girl — but  I'll  try  to 
remember  most  what  you  were  thinkin'  I'd  forget  when  you 
went — to  sleep.  I'll  try  to  remember  that  all  the  children — 
all  the  little  girls  with  the  blue  eyes  an '  golden  curls — all  in  the 
world  are — mine." 

The  Little  Girl  sat  on  the  gate  post,  securely  held  by 
"mother  dear",  and  watched  the  parade.  She  had  "loved 
the  elephunts  an'  the  monkeys,  an'  all  ve  parade,  but  were 
was  her  funny  man?" 

At  last  she  saw  him  coming;  and  leaning  out  from  her 
perch  she  cried,  "Good  mornin',  my  Mr.  Clown." 

The  clown  looked  up  at  the  Little  Girl  with  her  golden  curls 
fluttering  in  the  breeze.  He  turned  a  somersault  and  the 
Little  Girl  clapped  her  hands. 

"Good  mornin',  my  Little  Girl,"  he  called  cheerily. 

And  to  the  Little  Girl  all  the  world  seemed  full  of  mirth 
and  sunshine. 
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A  Reverie 

Natalie  Hughes  Tuck,  '16,  Cornelian 

A  little  child  with  golden  hair 
And  deep  gray  eyes  so  soft  and  fair, 
Leans  at  his  mother's  knee  to  say 
His  prayer  for  guidance  through  the  day, 
For  watchful  care  throughout  the  night, 
For  conscience  free  in  dark  or  light. 

A  youth  upon  life's  threshold  wide, 
Far  from  his  gentle  mother's  side. 
Now  shares  the  pain  and  grief  and  strife 
That  have  a  part  in  every  life; 
Oh,  for  the  care  and  tender  love 
He  left  when  first  he  learned  to  rove ! 

A  white-haired  man  now  looks  with  tears 
Adown  the  way  of  by-gone  years ; 
His  mother's  face  once  Heaven's  gleam 
Is  but  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 
Vision  vouchsafed  to  clearer  sight 
Come  with  thy  healing  wings  tonight. 
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Elsie  Explained 

Eleanor  Morgan,  '14,  Cornelian 

It  was  a  glorious  June  morning;  Elsie's  thoughts  were  of 
glory,  too. 

"Marie,"  she  confided  in  mysterious  tones  as  the  two 
heads  bumped  together  over  the  top  of  the  garden  fence,  "let's 
do  something  today." 

"All  right,  what?"  came  the  prompt  reply. 

"I  don't  know.  Get  the  others  and  come  on  over  to  my 
house  and  we'll  think  of  something." 

With  a  c|uick  scramble,  Marie  was  off  to  corral  "the  crowd". 
Meanwhile  Elsie,  bolt  upright  in  the  hammock  on  the  side 
porch,  swung  her  legs,  bit  into  a  green  apple — safe  out  of  her 
mother's  eye — -and  thought. 

At  last  "the  crowd"  was  all  there,  Marie  bringing  up  the 
rear.  Soon  the  most  delicious  whispers  were  being  exchanged. 
Then  Elsie  spoke  up  emphatically,  "I  tell  you  what — " 

Marie  made  a  violent  signal,  her  face  grew  pallid ;  a  groan 
escaped  her  lips — for  suddenly  there  had  appeared  in  the  door- 
way— nothing  so  mild  as  a  Frog  Eye  Fearsome — nay,  indeed, 
in  their  midst,  alas,  stood  none  other  than  Elsie's  little  sister. 

Elsie  faced  her  Nemesis.  "Dorothea",  she  sweetly  sug- 
gested, the  half -gnawed  apple  safely  hid,  "It  is  too  damp  for 
you  out  here,  honey;  you'd  better  go  in  the  house  or  you 
might  take  cold." 

"Damp,  nothing.  Mother  told  me  to  come  out  in  the  sun- 
shine; it  would  do  my  throat  good."  And  she  perched  her- 
self beside  her  sister. 

Five  minutes  the  company  writhed  in  tortured  silence. 
Elsie  rose;  without  a  word  the  others  stalked  down  the  path 
after  her.     Likewise  stalked  Dorothea. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  demanded. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  repeated. 

"I'll  tell  mother  if  you  don't  say  where  you  are  going." 

"Listen  here,  Dorothea,"  Elsie  strove  manfully,  "I  will 
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give  you  my  new  piece  of  hair  ribbon  that  Auntie  gave  me 
if  you  will  go  back." 

"Pshaw,  what  do  I  want  with  your  old  ribbon?  Mother 
said  she  was  going  to  get  me  a  piece  just  like  it,  anyway." 

Exasperated,  Elsie  turned  and  peremptorily  commanded, 
"Dorothea  Wilson,  go  into  the  house  this  instant,  and  stay 
there,  I  tell  you." 

"I'll  not  do  it.  Miss."  The  fair  Dorothea  flounced  her 
skirts  and  prinked  her  ribbons. 

' '  Very  well,  ive  will  go  back  then, ' '  was  Elsie 's  dictum,  and 
back  the  company  marched  and  down  the  company  sat  again 
in  silence. 

But  this  was  too  much.  One  of  the  less  hardy  was  already 
making  excuses,  "I've  just  got  to  go.  It's  late,  and  mama 
said  not  to  stay  long,  and — " 

Elsie  was  mistress  of  the  situation.  "Dorothea,  you  know 
you  have  to  take  your  medicine  in  about  ten  minutes;  go  ask 
mother  to  give  it  to  you  now  and  then  you  can  come  with  us. ' ' 

No  sooner  was  the  door  safe  closed  than  the  whole  crowd 
took  to  their  heels.  Two  corners  turned,  they  stopped  and 
drew  breath.     "Now  for  the  den,"  Elsie  directed. 

The  garden  at  Marie's  house  was  uncultivated  this  year. 
It  was  a  great  big  field,  and  most  delightful  of  all,  it  boasted 
a  great  big  ditch,  on  whose  banks  was  the  den ;  but  the  big  field 
and  the  big  ditch  and  the  den  all  lay  behind  Marie's  house, 
and  Marie 's  house  was  next  door  to  Elsie 's,  and  there  was  need 
of  great  caution,  or  Dorothea  would  see.  Quietly  they  sped 
across  back  lots;  cautiously  they  scaled  high  fences;  and  so 
finally  they  emerged  in  Marie's  back  yard. 

Silenly  they  stopped  at  the  mulberry  tree — Dorothea  might 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence — and  silently  they  waited 
while  Elsie  rammed  her  arm  in  the  hollow  and  drew  out  the 
day's  mail.  While  they  were  thus  engrossed  in  the  intricacies 
of  cipher  literature,  which  Elsie  and  Marie  manipulated  with 
such  skill,  only  Elsie  and  Marie  heard  a  certain  triumphant 
cackle.  Frantic,  Elsie  rushed  toward  the  high  board  fence, 
sure  that  she  would  find  a  knot-hole  put  to  good  use. 

"Oh,  it's  only  Peggy;  I  reckon  she's  laid  an  egg;  you 
needn't  get  scared."     Marie  sought  to  sooth  her  friend. 
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Elsie  clapped  her  hands;  the  something  to  do  was  discov- 
ered! ''Where's  the  nest?  Come  on,  let's  get  the  eggs,  and 
go  down  to  the  den,  and  build  a  brick  stove  and  cook  them ! ' ' 

No  sooner  was  it  said  than  done ;  Marie  knew  where  all  the 
hen's  nests  were  and  it  didn't  take  long  to  find  half  a  dozen 
eggs.  Elsie,  holding  the  precious  things  in  her  skirt,  Marie 
with  the  lid  to  a  baking  powder  can  and  a  box  of  matches,  the 
rest  following,  each  with  three  bricks,  they  proceeded  through 
the  high-dog  fennel  to  the  ditch  bank.  At  last  they  reached 
the  den — a  hollow  circle  in  the  tall  weeds,  over  which  they  had 
bent  and  tied  together  the  fennel  so  that  a  regular  Eskimo 
house  was  contrived.  Inside  they  carefully  laid  their  provisions, 
and  then  turned  gleefully  to  building  the  stove  out  in  the  open. 
Under  Elsie's  orders  this  was  speedily  accomplished — two 
bricks  upright  at  the  back,  two  lengthwise  at  each  side,  two 
across  the  top,  two  for  a  door — and  soon  a  gay  little  fire  of 
chips  was  burning  away  inside.  One  egg  at  a  time  found  its 
way  into  the  baking-powder-box-lid-frying-pan.  One  egg  at 
a  time  reposed  grandly  upon  its  pinebark  plate.  One  egg  at  a 
time  jauntily  met  its  destiny. 

It  was  too  good  to  be  true;  they  must  celebrate.  Five 
minutes  later,  slippers  and  socks  discarded,  they  were  all  speal- 
ing  and  splashing  knee-deep  in  the  cold,  cold  water.  The 
sun  had  never  shone  so  brightly ;  the  birds  had  never  chirped 
so  gaily.  Two  of  the  children  busied  themselves  constructing 
a  dam;  two  were  hiding  a  diminutive  boat  which  belonged  to 
the  boys  up  the  hill.  Marie  had  stretched  a  board  across 
the  water  from  bank  to  bank,  and  was  sitting  in  the  middle 
of  her  bridge  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  ' '  Pharoah  's  Army 
Got  Drownd-ed".  Elsie,  lord  of  all,  was  disporting  herself 
at  ease  on  the  limb  of  an  ancient  apple  tree  overhanging  the 
water. 

"  I  'd  laugh  if  that  plank  would  break  in  two, ' '  she  drawled. 

An  ominous  crumpling,  a  sharp  riving — the  plank  in  two, 
Marie  in  the  water! 

"Oh,  Marie,  don't  you  weep  !"  shrieked  the  children. 

But  Marie  was  not  to  be  worsted.  She  rubbed  her  eyes, 
grinned,  and  began  to  splash  with  all  her  might,  driving  the 
other  four  up  and  down  the  banks  at  will.     Nor  was  Elsie  to 
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be  outdone.  Beholding  the  possibilities,  she  stood  up  on  the 
limb  of  the  tree,  counted  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  leaped  into 
the  fray. 

But  the  fun  was  all  with  the  swimmers.  It  wasn't  long, 
therefore,  before  their  numbers  began  to  be  recruited.  One 
after  another  the  others,  more  vainly  if  not  more  prudently, 
slipped  off  their  pretty  gingham  dresses  and  danced  all  white- 
petticoated  into  the  water. 

And,  oh,  what  a  glorious  time  the  six  of  them  had. 

Soon,  however,  the  zest  began  to  disappear  for  Elsie.  Soon 
she  began  to  wonder  how  she  would  ever  get  home  "in  that 
fix".  And  her  misgivings  set  the  others  a-thinking  of  con- 
sequences. "How'm  I  ever  going  to  get  home?"  they  com- 
plained. 

But  Marie  would  arrange  everything.  "The  rest  of  you 
can  simply  put  your  dresses  right  on  and  go  home  just  like  you 
are,  sillies ;  what  else  did  you  take  'em  off  for  ?  Elsie,  you 
come  with  me  and  put  on  some  of  my  clothes  while  Georgianna 
irons  yours  out.  Then  you  can  go  home  and  nobody  will  ever 
know  the  difference." 

"But  what  will  Mrs.  Duncan  say?"  objected  Elsie. 

"Oh,  mama  won't  know."  Mama  never  knew;  Marie  had 
nothing  to  fear  on  that  score. 

And  so  all  went  well  until  at  Marie's  back  door  they  en- 
countered whom  but  Louise,  another  of  those  dear  little  sis- 
ters. "Why-y,  Marie  Duncan,  I'd  be  asha-amed!"  was  the 
righteous  comment. 

"You  ought  to  be,"  came  the  sharp  retort,  and  they  were 
safe  inside. 

Marie's  plans  carried — the  other  children  slipped  home 
unobserved,  and  soon  Elsie  was  able  to  don  her  own  apparel 
once  more.  Returning  by  way  of  the  garden  fence,  she  was 
able  to  remove  all  traces  of  freshness  from  her  newly-ironed 
skirts,  thus  arriving  home  sufficiently  rumpled  as  to  excite  no 
suspicion. 

The  whole  afternoon  passed,  and  the  next  day,  and  still 
there  was  no  c|uestion.  It  was  unbelievable !  But  Elsie  had 
seen  strange  conferences  passing  between  Louise  Duncan  and 
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Dorothea — she  could  sympathize  with  Damocles  in  the  reading 
book  now. 

Still  nothing  happened. 

She  was  sitting  on  the  porch  with  her  mother  and  Doro- 
thea, hemstitching  away  on  a  beautiful  handkerchief  for 
mother's  birthday.  A  darling  little  voice  chirped,  "Elsie, 
what  was  it  Marie  did  yesterday  ? ' ' 

Strange  how  threads  persist  in  kinking. 

"Elsie,  what  did  Marie  do  yesterday?"  The  tones  were 
angelic. 

Elsie  bent  low  over  her  work.  The  strenuous  kink  brought 
the  color  to  her  ears. 

"Elsie,  I  asked  you  what  happened  to  Marie  Duncan  yes- 
terday ?  Mother,  make  Elsie  tell  me  what  happened  to  Marie 
yesterday.     Louise  said—" 

"Ouch!"     Elsie  had  jammed  the  needle  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  into  her  finger  and  was  already  half  way  down  the  hall. 

' '  Elsie  ! "     It  was  her  mother 's  voice. 

Elsie  returned. 

"Perhaps  it  would  relieve  your  nervousness  somewhat  to 
explain  to  your  sister  what  it  is  that  she  would  like  to  know. ' ' 

Elsie  explained. 

For  a  week  thereafter  Elsie  preferred  to  play  in  her  own 
back  yard — however,  "the  crowd"  came  and  played  there 
with  her. 
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Verne's  Choice 

Margaret  Batterham,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Awarded  High  School  Short-Story  Prize 

"Run  along,  Verne.  I  see  the  hack  a-topping  the  hill  over 
yonder.  Bring  her  right  along  up  as  quick  as  you  can.  Not 
that  I  know  the  new  teacher  is  a-going  to  be  a  lady.  Super- 
intendent didn't  say  which,  but  I  kinder  have  a  idea  she  is. 
Go  along."  Brad  Harley  turned  back  to  the  little  white- 
washed school  house  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  expectant  chil- 
dren with  the  aid  of  the  other  two  committeemen.  As  his  bare 
feet  sped  over  the  rough  rocks  of  the  path,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  youthful  but  knowing  experience,  Verne  realized  the 
advantages  of  being  the  offspring  of  a  committeeman.  Be- 
fore it  had  decidedly  been  a  drawback,  as  former  teachers 
had  testified,  by  his  unruly  conduct.  But  now  he  joyfully 
ran  down  the  hill  in  the  fresh  dewiness  of  the  morning,  his 
new-found  freedom  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  wide,  vast 
expanse  of  the  nearby,  towering  mountains. 

When  the  mail  hack  rolled  past  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the 
two  sole  occupants  of  the  vehicle,  a  girl  and  a  man,  gazed  down 
at  a  little  barefoot  boy  in  patchy  overalls.  The  boy  scanned 
with  puzzled  scrutiny  the  two  faces,  the  one  of  a  girl,  smiling 
in  its  welcome,  the  other  the  vacuous  countenance  of  a  shallow 
character.  With  a  child's  sure  intuition,  Verne  quickly  made 
his  choice  and  said  to  the  girl,  ' '  Poppy  sent  me  to  fetch  you. ' ' 

Pleased  at  this  mountain  hospitality,  Lorna  Pettigrew 
alighted  from  the  hack,  carrying  her  small  grip,  and  followed 
her  little  guide  up  the  steep  path.  As  she  had  informed  a 
mountain  family  of  her  coming,  Lorna  thought  this  to  be  her 
probable  destination. 

' '  Poppy  said  you  'd  be  a  lady.  I  'm  glad  you  ain  't  a  man. ' ' 
Lorna  smiled  at  this  crude  form  of  welcome. 

"The  last  teacher,  he  was  a  man.  Poppy  hankered  after 
killing  him.     He  went  away." 

"What  is  the  child  talking  about? — a  teacher!"  mused 
Lorna. 
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Then  suddenly,  in  a  wave  of  thoughts,  the  situation  pre- 
sented itself  to  her.  The  man  in  the  hack  had  spoken  of  com- 
ing to  the  mountains  to  teach  school.  Rebellion  ran  riot  in  the 
girl's  mind.  How  much  better  fitted  for  the  position  was  she 
than  the  man?  In  the  city  she  had  been  down-trodden  and 
worn  out  and  her  life  had  been  a  failure.  Hitherto  no  oppor- 
tunities had  been  presented  to  her  to  make  a  place  for  herself 
in  the  world.  Here  was  an  opportunity.  Should  she  reject 
it?     No,  the  boy  had  chosen  her. 

''They're  all  up  there  in  the  school  house  waiting  for  you. 
You  '11  like  to  stay,  won 't  you  ? ' '  the  child  queried. 

"Yes,  I'll  stay,"  the  girl  brightly  nodded.  "And  you'll 
help  me  with  my  work. ' ' 

When  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill,  the  committee- 
men came  out  to  acquaint  themselves  with  their  new  school 
teacher.  Without  more  ado,  Lorna  was  taken  into  the  school 
room  where  the  children  greeted  her  with  a  silent  welcome. 
At  once  the  duties  of  the  school  mistress  were  begun  with  great 
excitement  and  determination  on  Lorna 's  part.  Her  own  self- 
confidence  was  strengthened  by  the  reliance  of  others. 

"I  see  the  dog. ' ' 

"The  dog  sees  me." 

This  was  duly  droned  by  the  children.  The  vision  of  the 
dog  and  of  the  pronoun  I,  having  at  last  been  exhausted,  the 
eager  teached  attempted  to  play  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
stolid  mountain  children  by  accounts  of  her  city  life.  The 
barriers  of  their  usual  reserve  were  broken  down  by  this 
friendly  advice,  and  with  shy  acceptance  they  met  Lorna 
half  way.  The  never  failing  form  of  education,  the  spelling 
match,  which  is  as  old  and  as  lasting  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
followed  the  reading  lesson.  Proudly  Verne  headed  the  long 
line  of  spellers,  valiantly  fighting  all  woud-be  leaders.  He 
was  helping  his  teacher  to  the  extent  of  his  limited  ability. 

Recess  interrupted  the  spellers.  With  their  little  lunch 
pails,  the  children  scattered  about  under  the  trees,  favorably 
discussing  "Teacher"  in  subdued  tones.  Verne  remained  in 
the  school  house  and  shared  his  scanty  dinner  with  Lorna. 
The  committeemen  withdrew  to  a  distance,  where,  with  much 
expectorating,  their  several  opinions  were  given, 
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"We  hain't  never  had  a  teacher  like  this  'un  a-fore.  We've 
gotter  treat  her  real  nice  so  she'll  stay.  Didn't  you  see  how 
Verne  took  to  her?  And  he's  always  been  so  mean  with  them 
men  teachers."  The  other  two  firmly  agreed  with  Brad's 
hearty  approval  of  their  new  instructor. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  and  the  sun's  rays 
were  beginning  to  slant  when  a  sleek  man  toilsomely  climbed 
the  long  hill.  In  the  school  house  all  was  silent.  The  children 
were  undergoing  the  throes  of  the  last  of  the  three  "Rs", 
'rithmetie.  Lorna  was  happily  going  about  the  room  explain- 
ing the  deep  mysteries  of  the  addition  of  two  and  two,  with  its 
appalling  conclusion,  four.  The  committeemrin  were  standing 
with  mouths  agape,  interestedly  watching  the  process. 

A  voice  inquiring,  "Is  this  Cowee  school  house?"  startled 
the  occupants  of  the  room. 

Lorna 's  face  blazed  crimson  as  she  recognized  her  fellow 
passenger  of  the  hack.  Quickly  she  stepped  forward  and 
acknowledged  her  deception  to  the  committeemen. 

"I  was  so  tired  and  discouraged  and  when  Verne  chose 
me  I  could  not  reject  the  chance.  I  thought  I  could  teach 
better  than  he  could, ' '  she  pleaded.  The  committeemen  leaned 
stolidly  against  the  wall,  apparently  unmoved. 

' '  Well,  miss,  I  suppose  that  you  will  have  to  relinquish  my 
position  to  me."     He  stepped  into  the  room. 

Verne  stole  up  and  held  Lorna 's  hand.  He  looked  up 
defiantly  at  the  man  and  turned  pleadingly  to  his  father. 
Brad  Harley  gave  one  glance  at  the  pair  and  then  strode  up 
to  the  man. 

"Now,  look  a'  here,  don't  you  come  up  and  sass  our  teacher 
like  this,"  he  said  threateningly. 

"But,  my  good  man,  I  understood  from  what  the  superin- 
tendent said  that  I'm  the  teacher  of  this  school."  He  smiled 
jeeringly. 

"Yes,"  said  Lorna,  "It  is  his  position." 

"Don't  you  want  to  stay  with  us?"  Brad  turned  in  sur- 
prise to  her. 

"Yes,  but — "  Lorna  could  say  no  more.  Her  answer  was 
conclusive. 
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Brad  glared  at  the  man.  "I  don't  care  who  sent  you. 
These  here  committeemen  say  as  how  this  is  their  teacher. 
You  hain  't  got  nothing  more  to  do  with  us.     You  git. ' ' 

Brad  pulled  a  pistol  out  of  his  pocket.  His  act  was  con- 
vincing. Tearfully,  but  sighing  with  relief,  Lorna  stood  at  the 
wdndow  and  watched  the  ignominious  retreat  of  the  man  while 
the  children  settled  back  in  their  seats  with  relief.  Verne 
tugged  at  Lorna 's  dress  and  as  she  smiled  happily  at  him,  he 
remarked,  "I  ehoosed  you." 
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The  Development  of  Socialism 
in  the  United  States 

DeLuke  Pinkston,  '16,  Cornelian 

As  the  term  is  now  used,  Socialism  is  a  principle  offered 
as  a  guide  for  political  procedure  in  our  present  social  and 
economic  conditons.  And  the  principle  is  this:  Whenever, 
in  their  development,  economic  institutions  reach  a  point 
where  their  private  ownership  enables  the  owner  to  exploit  the 
people  then  these  institutions  should  be  publicly  owned  and 
operated.  An  influential  Socialist  says  that  Socialism  may  be 
defined  as  Democracy  plus  collectivism.  Democracy  being  de- 
fined as  the  establishment  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  and  the  extension  of  this  govern- 
ment to  the  social  and  economic  affairs  of  the  world ;  collectiv- 
ism as  the  security  of  collective,  or  common  ownership  of 
public  utilities,  such  as  railroads. 

American  Socialism  proper  began  with  the  German  influ- 
ence. Many  Germans  of  learning  and  character  came  to  this 
country  as  a  result  of  the  political  disorders  of  1848.  Among 
them  were  a  number  of  radicals  who  took  the  leadership  in 
the  establishment  of  communism  in  America.  Of  these  radi- 
cals, Wilhelm  Weitling  is  especially  noteworthy.  He  organ- 
ized a  Socialist  Society,  made  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a 
communistic  settlement,  and  was  for  some  years  connected 
with  such  a  settlement  in  Iowa.  He  was  necessarily  a  Utopian 
Socialist,  but  his  thought  was  in  line  with  modern  Socialism. 

After  the  introduction  of  Socialism,  the  first  important  step 
in  its  development  was  the  forming  of  Socialist  unions.  The 
first  one  was  established  in  New  York,  1850,  and  adopted  the 
name  of  Socialist  Gymnastic  Union.  Some  years  later  a  Union 
of  Communists  was  formed.  And  shortly  after  the  Civil  War 
some  German  Socialists  in  New  York  established  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  This  party,  in  1869,  afiiliated  with  the 
International  Workingmen's  Association.  Several  other  short- 
lived German  socialistic  societies  were  formed.     At  a  conven- 
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tion  held  in  Philadelphia,  1877,  the  Socialists  formed  the  Social 
Democratic  Workingmen's  Party,  and  the  same  year  they 
adopted  the  name  of  Socialist  Labor  Party.  This  name  is  still 
preserved. 

The  next  important  events  in  the  development  of  Socialism 
were  connected  with  the  candidacy  of  Henry  George  in  1886, 
for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  City,  and,  in  1887,  for  the 
governorship  of  New  York.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Social- 
ist Labor  Party,  and  he  became  so  popular  that  it  required  a 
coalition  of  the  two  strongest  parties  to  prevent  his  election. 
He  received  sixty-eight  thousand  votes  against  ninety  thousand 
for  the  coalition  candidate. 

In  1887,  the  United  Labor  Party  repudiated  Socialism. 
This  marked  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  American 
■Socialism.  The  next  year  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  resolved 
to  have  no  connection  thereafter  with  any  other  party,  but  to 
nominate  an  independent  ticket  and  to  vote  for  that  ticket 
without  compromise  or  bargains  with  other  parties  or  factions 
of  parties.  It  is  from  this  time  that  organized  political  Social- 
ism has  made  progress  in  the  United  States. 

The  influence  upon  political  Socialism  in  America  from  this 
time  on  was  distinctively  American.  Dr.  Daniel  DeLeon,  a 
foreigner  by  birth,  but  an  American  by  education,  was  a  most 
prominent  factor  in  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  and  did  much 
toward  the  upbuilding  of  it.  Lawrence  Grunland,  a  natural- 
ized citizen,  also  did  a  great  deal  for  Socialism.  His  book, 
"Co-operative  Commonwealth",  published  1884,  helped  to 
spread  Socialism  among  native  Americans.  Edward  Bellamy, 
a  man  of  long  American  ancestry,  was  another  great  advocator 
of  Socialism.  He  caught  the  public  attention  in  1888  with  his 
book,  "Looking  Backward",  in  which  he  set  forth  ideas  of 
co-operative,  or  semi-socialistic  life  in  village  and  city  com- 
munities. The  remaining  years  of  his  life  he  devoted,  as 
editor,  author,  lecturer,  and  politician,  to  the  promotion  of 
the  theories  set  forth  in  "Looking  Backward".  He  helped 
the  American  people  to  understand  the  significance  of  Social- 
ism and  won  over  a  great  many  to  its  support.  After  Bel- 
lamy's time  the  growth  of  Socialism  was  very  rapid  indeed. 

In  1890  the  Socialists  were  a  very  insignificant,  discredited 
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and  despised  remnant.  Socialism  came  to  be  strictly  avoided. 
Nobody  studied  it ;  everybody  feared  it.  But  between  the 
trusts,  formed  about  this  time,  the  strikes,  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  an  economic  rigor,  subjecting  multitudes  to  stationary 
wages  while  prices  soared,  there  arose  widespread  discontent 
and  a  deep-rooted  suspicion  that  somehow  our  whole  economic 
system  was  wrong.     What  a  fertile  soil  for  Socialism  it  was. 

The  establishment  of  the  American  Railway  Union  in  1893 
and  the  great  Pullman  strikes  of  the  next  year,  were  epoch 
making  in  the  history  of  Socialism.  In  1897  Eugene  V.  Debs 
announced  his  conversion  to  Socialism  and  was  instrumental 
in  forming  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  This  party  split  in 
1899,  and  the  present  Socialist  Party  was  formed.  Mr.  Debs 
was,  a  few  years  after  his  conversion.  Socialist  candidate  for 
the  presidency.  In  1900,  a  few  thousand  votes  were  cast  for 
President.  In  1904,  the  number  was  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand,  making  an  increase  of  about  four  hundred  per 
cent.  It  remained  for  subsequent  municipal  elections  to  show 
how  widespread  political  Socialism  had  grown. 

In  1910  Milwaukee  elected  a  Socialist  mayor  by  a  plurality 
of  more  than  seven  thousand.  The  same  year  Victor  Burger, 
of  Milwaukee,  was  elected  the  first  Socialist  congressman. 
The  elections  of  1911  show  a  long  list  of  Socialist  victories. 
On  January  1st,  1912,  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  villages 
in  thirty-six  states  had  some  Socialist  officers.  One-tenth  of  the 
entire  vote  in  Chicago  in  the  fall  of  1911  was  Socialist.  Miss- 
ouri Socialists  nearly  carried  part  of  the  state  ticket.  Pitts- 
burg's gain  was  a  hundred  per  cent;  New  York's  twenty-five 
per  cent.  Eight  Ohio  cities  elected  mayors.  Among  them 
were  several  thriving  towns  of  the  genuine  American  type. 
In  some  cities  the  Socialists  have  gotten  control  of  the  entire 
machinery,  as  in  Milwaukee  and  Schenectady,  where  they  have 
met  with  great  success. 

The  increase  in  the  Socialist  vote,  since  1911,  has  been 
enormous,  too.  The  number  of  votes  for  President  has  reached 
one  million,  five  hundred  thousand.  The  increase  in  Kentucky 
has  been  a  hundred  and  eight  per  cent. ;  in  Mississippi,  a 
hundred  and  nine  per  cent. ;  and  in  Nebraska  a  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  per  cent. 
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And  the  range  of  offices  filled  by  Socialists  has  increased 
no  less  rapidly  than  has  the  number  of  Socialists.  An  approx- 
imate census  of  Socialists  in  office,  taken  April  12th,  1912,  gave 
a  total  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  nine,  including  fifty- 
six  mayors,  two  hundred  and  five  aldermen  and  councilmen, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  school  officials. 

An  important  step  in  the  development  of  Socialism  has 
been  the  establishment,  in  the  last  two  years,  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Socialist  Society.  It  was  organized  to  promote  an 
intelligent  interest  in  Socialism  among  college  men  and  women. 
Forty  colleges  have  chapters  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
where  a  trained  organizer  is  constantly  at  work;  where  bulle- 
tins are  issued  and  outlines  of  study  and  lecture  courses  are 
arranged. 

Besides  the  large  number  of  adherents  and  the  wide  range 
of  offices  filled,  the  development  of  Socialism  is  also  shown  by 
the  large  and  increasing  number  of  i)eriodicals  which  support 
it.  In  1890,  there  were  two  or  three.  In  June,  1903,  there 
were  about  a  hundred.  Today  there  are  many  times  that 
number,  the  most  noteworthy  being  the  International  Socialist 
Review. 

So  we  see  that,  though  Socialism  in  America  began  little 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  with  a  mere  handful  of  follow- 
ers, it  has  grown  and  developed  so  rapidly  that  today  it  has 
a  million  and  a  half  adherents.  And  the  significant  part  of 
this  increase  is  not  so  much  increase  in  numbers  as  in  univer- 
sality. 
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The  Dryad  of  the  Deep  W^oods 

Sarah  Shuford,  '14,  Cornelian 

Always  when  Laurie  woke  in  the  morning  to  find  the  sun 
shining  through  the  window  and  a  crisp  breeze  blowing  the 
curtains,  he  had  a  vague  little  feeling  of  excitement  and  expec- 
tancy. It  was  as  if  the  day,  coming  in  on  tiptoe  before  he  was 
awake,  had  whispered  some  lovely  secret  to  the  earth  and  the 
smiling  out-of-doors  seemed  to  be  waiting,  finger  on  lip,  for  the 
sleepy  little  lad  to  come  and  learn  the  secret,  too. 

On  this  particular  morning,  perhaps  because  the  yellow 
sunlight  was  lavishly  bright  and  the  breeze  was  laden  with 
delicate  April  odors — on  this  particular  morning  the  feeling 
of  expectancy  was  so  strong  that  it  lingered  with  him  through 
the  endless  formality  of  being  bathed  and  dressed.  It  clung 
in  the  background  of  his  thoughts  during  breakfast — that 
wonderful,  solemn  hour  when  he  sat  in  his  high  chair  and 
peeped  through  an  array  of  breakfast  dishes,  across  a  broad 
expanse  of  white  at  the  dignified  man  who  sat  opposite.  Some- 
times the  father  talked  to  him — talked  to  him  in  a  flattering 
man-to-man  fashion  that  filled  Laurie 's  heart  with  unspeakable 
pride.  And  sometimes — ah  !  very  rarely — the  father  smiled  at 
him — smiled  at  him  in  a  quick,  friendly  way  that  warmed  the 
very  cockles  of  Laurie's  heart.  But  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing he  did  neither.  He  merely  buried  himself  in  his  morning 
paper  where,  from  the  society  columns,  one  simple  announce- 
ment stared  up  at  him  and  drove  all  other  thoughts  from  his 
mind: 

"Frances    Furgeson,    the    popular    actress,    who    starred 

last  season  in has  gone  to  the  country  for  the  summer. 

Her  physician  advised  several  months  of  the  'simple  life' 
before  she  take  up  her  work  again.  It  is  rumored  that  not 
even  her  closest  friends  know  of  her  exact  whereabouts." 

She  must  have  been  ill !  There  was  a  time —  But  that 
was  long  ago. 

The  man  jumped  up  hastily  from  his  chair  and  strode  out 
to  his  waiting  car.     Laurie  slipped  down  from  his  high  perch 
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and  crept  over  to  the  window.  He  watched  the  big  car  swing 
around  a  curve  and  out  of  sight,  leaving  a  cloud  of  dust 
behind  that  settled  slowly.  The  feeling  of  expectancy  in  his 
little  heart  changed  to  a  great  weight  and  died  a  slow,  strug- 
gling death. 

Then  suddenly  it  w^as  born  again  in  a  radiance  that  cast 
a  glamour  over  the  whole  day — born  again  at  the  sound  of  the 
housekeeper 's  voice  from  the  doorway : 

"Yer  father  sed  thet  ye  could  go  out  in  the  deep  woods 
today  since  ye  hed  yer  heart  so  set  on  it.  He  wuz  that  pes- 
tered 'bout  somethin'  he  seed  in  the  paper,  that  it's  my  opin- 
ion he  didn't  know  what  he  wuz  sayin',  fer  I  never  heard  the 
like  uv'  lettin'  sech  a  little  chap  go  into  sech  a  place  by  hisself. 
But  he  sed  it — so  be  sure  ye  git  back  fer  lunch.  Looks  to  me 
like  you'd  a  heap  rather  stay  in  the  garden  an'  play.  It  ain't 
every  chile  thet  hez  sech  a  garden  to  play  in.  But  he  sed  ye 
cud  go.     So  be  ceerful  uv  snakes  an'  mind  ye  don't  git  lost." 

Five  minutes  later,  Laurie  swung  his  slim,  supple  little 
body  up  to  the  broad  top  of  the  stone  wall.  Clinging  there  for 
an  instant,  he  looked  back  at  the  smiling  garden  where  lazy 
butterflies  drifted  over  the  upturned  flower  faces.  He  had 
the  feeling  of  leaving  old  friends  and  yet — 

On  the  other  side  of  the  gray  stone  wall,  the  Deep  Woods 
lay,  shadowy  and  dark  and  alluring.  From  somewhere  in  its 
depths  a  whippoorwill  called  to  his  mate !  Poising  lightly 
for  a  moment,  Laurie  dropped  to  the  earth,  his  little  sandled 
feet  sinking  into  the  soft  forest  soil.  The  cool  breath  of  the 
woodland,  fragrant  Math  the  faintly  pungent  odor  of  damp 
leaves,  stirred  the  closely  cropped  brown  hair  on  his  forehead 
and  set  all  his  senses  tingling.  Pushing  aside  the  low  branches 
of  the  oaks  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  sacred  precincts, 
he  entered  the  deep  woods. 

Sunlight  and  shadow  played  intermittently  across  his 
path.  A  thrush  trilled  a  maddening  melody  to  him  from  the 
briar  where  he  swung.  A  sober  brown  quail  cast  one  startled 
look  at  him  and  vanished  with  a  whir  of  wings.  A  fox  met 
him  suddenly  in  a  bend  of  the  forest  path  that  he  followed, 
stared  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  passed  him  in  dignified 
unconcern.     The  next  instant  the  cunning  old  creature  fled 
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with  a  flash  of  yellow  fur  into  the  underbrush,  gloating  in  his 
heart  over  the  ruse  he  had  worked  upon  the  queer  little 
stranger. 

So  the  morning  passed.  The  dew  on  the  young  leaves  dried 
under  the  noon-day  sun.  The  breeze  died  and  a  great  hush 
fell  over  the  forest. 

Farther  and  farther  into  the  friendly  depths  of  the  Deep 
Woods  the  little  lad  went,  his  eyes  and  ears  alert  to  all  the 
woodland  voices  and  sights,  his  heart  awake  to  the  mysteries 
that  might  lie  beneath  the  calm  exterior.  That  quiver  in  the 
branches  of  the  beech  ?  Was  it  a  dryad  swinging  out  of  sight  ? 
That  sound  of  scuttling  feet  in  the  thicket  1  Was  it  a  satyr  in 
hasty  flight  ?  That  crooning  murmur  in  the  valley  just  below  1 
Was  it  a  nymph  humming  to  herself  as  she  bathed  in  a  forest 
pool? 

Ah !  the  crooning  grew  louder !  Laurie  caught  his  breath 
and  crept  noiselessly  forward.  Step  by  step  with  infinite  cau- 
tion he  moved,  always  toward  the  murmuring  voice  that,  Lore- 
lei-like, drew  him  nearer.  He  pushed,  finally,  through  a  clump 
of  dogwood  and  peeped  into  the  space  beyond. 

The  little  stream  that  ran  like  a  silver  thread  through  the 
forest,  paused  here  in  a  quiet  pool  that  held  flickering  sunlight 
and  shadows  of  ferns.  And  there  at  the  margin  of  the  water 
sat  the  nymph,  her  bare,  white  feet  in  the  pool,  her  fingers 
straying  through  the  brown  hair  that  fell  about  her  face.  She 
was  singing  softly  to  herself : 

"Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low 
M^ind  of  the  western  sea." 

Her  voice  sank  into  a  sigh.  There  was  a  time — but  that 
was  long  ago. 

Then  she  raised  her  eyes  to  the  rapt  face  of  the  little  lad. 
They  were  wonderful  eyes,  gray  and  deep  and  shadowed  by 
lashes  as  the  pool  by  the  fringing  ferns. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Laurie,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
dogwood,  planted  his  little  feet  far  apart,  and  drove  his  hands 
down  firmly  beneath  his  black  belt,  ' '  good  morning,  are  you  a 
nymph  or  a  dryad?" 
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The  woodland  spirit  pushed  her  hair  back  from  her  fore- 
head with  a  slim  brown  hand  and  looked  at  the  lad  gravely 
for  an  instant.  Then  she  spoke  to  him  and  all  the  sweetness 
of  her  song  clung  in  her  voice. 

"I'm  a  Dryad,  little  stranger."  And  she  moved  over  to 
make  room  for  him  among  the  ferns. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  Laurie's  friendship  with  the 
Dryad.  Every  day  he  came  to  the  pool  and  found  her  there 
waiting  for  him.  Sometimes  they  waded  together  in  the  cool 
waters.  Sometimes  they  wandered  together  through  the  forest 
and  the  Dryad  taught  the  little  to  boy  to  know  the  woodland 
folk.  She  showed  him  the  quaint  little  nest  that  the  brown 
quail  builds  for  her  pretty  eggs.  She  taught  him  to  hear  the 
love  notes  in  the  song  of  the  thrush.  She  told  him  the  stories 
of  how  the  squirrel  came  to  be  quarrelsome  and  why  the  owl 
never  comes  out  in  daylight.  She  whispered  to  him  the  secrets 
of  Reynold's  cunning  and  showed  him  the  den  where  the  wood- 
mouse,  faint-hearted  beastie,  fled  at  the  sound  of  their  steps. 
She  repeated  for  him  the  story  of  the  ill-fated  Dryope  and 
showed  him  the  reeds  that  had  once  been  a  fair  maiden. 

Sometimes  they  gathered  berries  along  the  margin  of  the 
wood  until  their  fingers  and  lips  were  stained  red  with  the 
juice  or  they  strayed  into  the  fields  beyond  and,  lying  on  their 
backs  among  the  clover  blossoms,  watched  Apollo's  sheep 
wander  across  the  sky.  Sometimes  they  raced  with  Aeolus,  or 
chased  the  brown  bunnies  through  the  sedge  grass  or  mocked 
the  quarrelsome  notes  of  the  bluejay. 

And  always  when  they  were  both  tired  they  crept  back  to 
the  friendly  ferns  beside  the  woodland  pool.  And  there,  with 
the  Dryad's  arms  around  him  and  the  Dryad's  tender  lulla- 
bies in  his  ears,  Laurie  went  to  sleep. 

There  was  but  one  shadow  to  cloud  the  happiness  of  these 
long  summer  days  that  Laurie  and  the  Dryad  spent  together 
in  the  Deep  Woods — the  shadow  of  the  coming  winter.  They 
never  spoke  of  it  and  yet  each  knew  that  the  other  thought  of 
it.  Once  when  they  found  near  the  edge  of  the  forest  a  sprig 
of  flaming  bamboo  that  heralded  the  approach  of  autumn,  the 
Dryad  caught  Laurie  fiercely  in  her  arms  and  held  him  so  close 
against  her  breast  that  he  heard  the  rapid  beating  of  her  heart 
and  the  quiver  of  a  sob  in  her  throat. 
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And  often  as  they  walked  under  the  trees,  Laurie  wondered 
just  which  sprig  of  mistletoe  in  the  branches  above  them  the 
spirit  beside  him  would  choose  for  her  winter  home. 

While  the  Dryad  and  Laurie  squandered  the  long  days  in 
the  heart  of  the  Deep  Woods,  the  father  toiled  in  his  swelter- 
ing office  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  It  was  not  that  he  loved  the 
work,  or  the  office,  or  the  city.  But  anything  was  worth  while 
that  helped  him  to  banish  the  thoughts  of  the  past. 

He  seldom  saw  his  little  son  except  in  the  evenings  when 
occasionally  he  listened  with  tolerant  amusement  to  the  little 
fellow's  strange,  imaginative  tales  of  adventures  in  the  Deep 
Woods.  His  conscience  hurt  him  a  little  sometimes  for  thus 
neglecting  the  child,  although  to  tell  the  truth,  the  boy  seemed 
to  be  thriving  mightily  under  the  neglect.  But  most  of  the 
time  he  strove  to  forget  the  child  along  with  the  other  links 
that  bound  him  to  the  past. 

One  day,  however,  late  in  September,  he  came  home  early 
from  the  office  and  walked  out  into  the  Deep  AVoods  to  find 
his  small  son.  The  probings  of  his  conscience  may  have  been 
unusually  sharp  or  the  announcement  that  he  had  noticed  in 
his  afternoon  paper  strangely  unsettling.  It  was  a  very  brief 
announcement,  merely  mentioning  the  fact  that  Frances  Pur- 
geson,  the  well  knov/n  actress,  who  had  been  spending  the  sum- 
mer resting  in  some  rural  place,  was  expected  to  return  on  the 
morrow  to  the  city.  It  referred  to  her  success  on  the  stage 
during  the  past  and  prophesied  a  brilliant  career  for  the  com- 
ing season.  It  was  very  brief,  and  yet  it  made  the  man  who 
read  it  that  day  in  his  sweltering  office  strangely  unfit  for  his 
work. 

The  Deep  Woods  lay  in  hectic  splendor  under  the  afternoon 
sun.  Golden-rod  and  black-eyed-Susans  crowded  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  clearing.  A  wood-pecker  beat  his  quick  tattoo  on 
the  dying  limb  of  an  oak.  A  squirrel,  intent  upon  his  winter 
store,  leaped  boldly  across  the  intruder's  path.  Then,  all  at 
once,  an  alien  sound  reached  the  man's  ears — a  sound  that  was 
not  of  the  forest — not  of  the  present.  The  sound  of  a  woman's 
voice  singing  a  lullaby  to  her  child ! 

' '  Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low 
AVind  of  the  western  sea." 
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The  man  put  an  unsteady  hand  up  to  his  brow.  There  was 
a  time —  His  heart  grew  tender  with  memories.  There  was 
a  time — . 

Then  a  muttered  oath  struggled  through  his  clinched  teeth. 
That  time  was  long  ago !  She  had  chosen  a  way  apart !  She 
was  nothing  to  him  now ! 

He  tried  to  turn  about  and  retrace  his  steps,  but  the  siren 
voice  drew  him  on.  Stealthily,  stealthily,  with  clenched  hands 
and  stifled  breath,  he  crept  nearer,  parted  the  boughs  of  dog- 
wood and  looked  into  the  space  beyond,  where  the  little  stream 
that  wound  through  the  forest  rested  in  a  shadowy  pool. 

The  voice  of  the  singer  dropped  lower  and  lower.  The  song 
ended. 

The  silent  listener  crept  back  through  the  clump  of  dog- 
wood, and  stumbled  along  the  faint  forest  path  out  of  the 
heart  of  the  Deep  Woods. 

That  evening  the  father  sat  with  his  little  son  before  the 
library  fire.  His  thoughts  were  of  the  past.  She  had  been 
very  young  and  very  fond  of  light  and  gayety  and  adventure ! 
She  had  chafed  under  the  monotony  of  her  life.  He  had  shown 
tuo  little  sympathy.  He  had  been  older — and  maybe  a  little 
sterner  toward  her  follies  than — .     But  that  was  all  long  ago. 

A  sob  from  the  little  boy  on  the  hearth  rug  interrupted 
his  musings. 

"Why,  Laurie!" 

' '  Oh,  father — the — Dryad — has — gone — aw-ay.  She  has  to 
live  in  the  mistletoe — all — win-ter  and — ." 

The  man  did  a  most  unheard-of  thing.  He  stooped  and 
gathered  up  the  quivering  body  of  the  little  child.  His  great 
strong  arm  curved  just  as  he  had  seen  the  Dryad's,  to  pillow 
the  little  head.  His  awkward  hand  strayed  over  the  little 
forehead  just  as  he  had  seen  the  Dryad's  fingers  move.  And 
in  a  voice  that  trembled  a  little,  he  sang  the  old,  old  lullaby 
with  all  the  Dryad's  tenderness, 

' '  Sweet  and  low,  sw^eet  and  low 
Wind  of  the  western  sea." 
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Senior  Class  Song 


0  dear  class,  we  pledge  to  thee 
Faith  and  Truth  and  Loyalty. 
For  right  and  honor  we  will  stand 
As  we  journey  hand  in  hand; 
"Immer  Treu"  our  motto  be, 
Always  faithful  to  thee. 

And  throughout  the  coming  years 
We  will  conquer  all  our  fears, 
We  will  strive  with  all  our  might 
To  gain  fame  for  Green  and  White, 
To  bring  honor  and  bring  joy, 
1914,  ''Immer  Treu". 

And  when  at  last  we  reach  the  end, 
And  our  ways  we  onward  wend, 
We'll  remember  with  delight 
Thee,  dear  class  of  Green  and  Wliite, 
For  we've  found  in  "Immer  Treu" 
Present  love  and  future  joy. 
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STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT 


Next  year  a  new  system  of  government  is  going  to  be  put  into 
effect  in  our  college — self-government.  It  has 
long  been  the  dream  both  of  the  students  and 
of  the  officers  of  the  college;  now  at  last  the 
dream  is  coming  true.  We  have  wanted  self-government  for 
many  reasons :  the  chief  one  is  that  it  will  develop  in  us  greater 
poise  and  self-control,  the  management  of  our  own  affairs 
in  college,  making  us  better  fitted  for  life  when  we  go  out  into 
the  "wide,  wide  world".  The  organization  of  our  association, 
as  provided  by  its  constitution,  is  very  simple  : — there  are  four 
officers — president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer; 
two  boards, — the  legislative  and  executive.  The  dormitories  are 
divided  into  seven  houses,  over  each  of  which  a  chairman  will 
preside ;  under  her  will  be  a  vice-chairman  and  the  proctors  of 
the  halls  in  her  "house".  The  chairman  and  the  proctors  will 
constitute  the  house  committee. 

That  there  will  be  many  difficulties  at  first  we  realize ;  the 
establishment  of  any  new  system  is  always  a  hard  and  trying 
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matter.  But  we  students  are  all  full  of  enthusiasm  for  self- 
government  and  are  resolved  at  any  cost  to  make  it  a  complete 
success,  and  justify  the  trust  placed  in  us  by  the  college 
authorities.  We  feel  confident,  too,  that  in  September  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  will  send  us  young  women  who  are  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  a  sense  of  their  own  respon- 
sibility— students  who  will  join  heartily  in  making  this  new 
government  a  vital  force  for  good  in  the  lives  of  all  the  Nor- 
mal students  to  come. 

Some  one  has  said,  "If  you  think  you  have  a  perfectly  new 
DEMOCRACY  ^^^  Original  idea,  go  look  it  up  in  the  Greek 
IN  STUDENT  classics  and  you  will  find  it  admirably 
GOVERNMENT      expressed." 

Well — we  never  claimed  that  our  ideas  of  that  principle  of 
life  called  democracy  were  either  new  or  original,  and  so  it  is 
with  no  surprise  that  we  find  them  voiced  not  only  in  the 
Greek  classics,  but  again  and  again  through  literature.  From 
Electra  comes  their  familiar  expression : 

"Nay,  if  the  men  be  gentle,  as  indeed  I  deem  them,  they 
will  take  good  cheer  or  ill  with  even  kindness. ' ' 

From  Dan  Chaucer's  "verray  parfit,  gentil  knight",  from 
Lancelot  moving  as  one  with  the  brothers  of  Astolat,  from  the 
reminiscences  of  ante-bellum  chivalry,  the  same  idea  of  equali- 
ty, unity,  "even-kindness",  sympathy — has  re-echoed. 

And  here  at  the  Normal  we  have  been  trying  to  live  our 
conception  of  that  democracy.  But  have  we  stopped  really  to 
think  about  that  democracy?  We  follow  a  certain  system  in 
the  dining  hall — why?  because  it  is  democratic.  We  use  a 
"point  system"  for  the  division  of  college  honors — why?  be- 
cause it  is  democratic.  We  select  the  members  of  our  societies 
according  to  a  certain  plan — because  it  is  democratic.  And 
so  on. 

But  what  is  the  character  of  this  democracy?  In  every 
instance  it  is  of  one  of  two  fashions,  amounting  either  to  a 
mere  denial  of  social  distinction,  or  to  a  recognition  of  intellec- 
tual worth. 

That  may  be  all  well  enough,  but  there  is  another  kind  of 
democracy,  a  democracy  beyond  Student  Council  legislation,  a 
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democracy  which,  if  we  are  to  make  a  success  of  our  big  enter- 
prise next  year — and  we  believe  if  we  are  to  make  a  success  of 
life — must  become  a  part  of  our  very  beings. 

The  one  great  danger  some  of  us  fear  in  the  exercise  of 
student  government  is  merely  this — a  democracy  which  shall 
take  no  account  of  charity.  There  is  a  democracy  more  neces- 
sary, more  beautiful  than  either  social  or  intellectual  democ- 
racy. There  is  a  democracy  of  the  spirit.  It  leaves  no  room 
for  self -righteousness ;  it  is  all  sympathy  and  love.  It  is  that 
democracy  taught  so  long  ago  by  the  shores  of  Galilee. 

Among  other  instances  of  the  fact  that  "the  old  order 
changeth,"  one  of  major  importance  in  the  life 
of  the  college  is  the  introduction  of  new  ele- 
ments into  the  college  courses.  Next  year  reci- 
tation periods  will  be  an  hour  long :  there  will  be  four  recita- 
tions each  morning  of  the  six  week  days,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  have  as  little  work  as  possible  during  the  afternoon. 
This  will  give  a  better  basis  for  re-arranging  and  remodeling 
the  work  itself,  which  is  being  gradually  raised  toward  the  work 
of  the  A  college  as  a  goal.  The  new  studies  introduced  are  As- 
tronomy, Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Poultry  Raising 
and  Gardening,  Textiles,  Rural  Economics,  Food  and  Dietetics 
and  Household  Accounts,  and  Counterpoint.  The  Bachelor  of 
Pedagogy  Course  has  been  made  as  hard  as  any  of  the  others. 
More  latitude  in  electives  has  been  given  in  every  course  after 
the  Freshman  year.  The  Mathematics  and  Latin  or  Language 
entrance  requirements  have  each  been  raised  one  unit ;  so  that 
now  two  and  one-half  units  of  Mathematics  and  three  units  of 
Language  are  required  for  entrance  to  the  Freshman  class. 
The  students  will  not  have  so  many  periods  next  year,  but 
will  have  more  intensive  work  in  the  time  that  they  do  have. 
They  are  all  enthusiastic,  however,  over  the  arrangement, 
which  bids  fair  to  succeed  in  its  purpose. 

It  is  customary  in  our  college  before  turning  over  an  office  to 
one 's  successor  for  the  outgoing  official  to  ren- 
der  an  account  of  her  stewardship.     In  the 
case  of  the  editor,  this  seems  rather  a  work  of 
' '  supererogation ' ' ;  for  her  works  do  live  after  her  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  whether  she  has  wrought  well  or  ill. 
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It  may  be  of  interest,  however,  to  our  readers  to  review 
with  us  briefly  the  past  year.  It  was  with  some  trepidation 
last  spring  that  we  made  some  changes  in  the  requirements  for 
editorship.  By  these  changes,  which  were  to  govern  the  elec- 
tion this  year,  the  word-requirement  was  raised  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  2,800  words — 2,000  for  the  front  part  of  the  magazine 
and  800  for  the  back — for  Senior  editors ;  and  1,800  words — 
1,500  for  the  front  and  300  for  the  back — for  Junior  editors, 
in  both  cases  the  contributions  to  have  been  written  at  any  time 
previous  to  their  election.  Yf  hen  we  started  out  this  year  with 
these  higher  requirements,  many  were  afraid  that  when  elec- 
tion time  came  there  would  be  no  one  to  elect.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  had  a  larger  number  of  both  Juniors  and  Sopho- 
mores eligible  than  ever  before. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  we  decided  this  year  to  make 
one  more  ruling  in  regard  to  our  yearly  elections.  We  decided 
that  it  is  not  best  to  state  in  the  word-requirement  that  the 
articles  shall  be  written  for  any  certain  part  of  the  magazine. 
A  student  may  have  just  such  literary  ability  as  we  need  on  our 
staff  and  still  be  able  to  write  much  better  editorials  and 
sketches  than  essays  and  stories.  "We  could  not  see  the  wis- 
dom of  requirements  that  would  debar  such  a  student  from  the 
place  where  she  is  needed ;  therefore,  we  have  made  the  change 
stated  above. 

We  feel  that  we  have  been  very  fortunate  this  year  in  the 
securing  of  material.  Here  we  find  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  quantity,  and,  we  hope,  in  the  quality  also.  Our  con- 
tributions have  come  from  a  greater  number  of  students  and 
not  from  a  certain  few,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  From  an  exami- 
nation of  our  records,  we  find  that  more  "new  girls"  have 
written  for  the  magazine  this  year  than  any  year  in  the  last 
four,  and  in  all  probability  any  year  in  the  history  of  the 
magazine.  "With  such  a  foundation  to  build  upon,  what  heights 
may  we  not  attain  next  year? 

Our  new  building,  being  as  yet  "in  the  air",  we  have  all 
the  year  been  casting  about  to  find  better  temporary  quarters, 
our  old  ones  being  very  undesirable.  Our  search  finally  ended 
when  Dr.  Foust  gave  us  a  room  in  the  Spencer  building  near 
the  gymnasium.     This  room,  though  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
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has,  through  the  efforts  of  our  President,  Advisory  Editor,  and 
Business  Managers,  been  made  an  attractive  work-room,  which 
will,  we  think,  serve  our  purpose  well  while  we  are  waiting  for 
our  permanent  office  in  the  new  building  that  is  to  be. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  we  wish  to  thank  our  President 
most  heartily,  not  only  for  his  material  help,  but  for  the  kindly 
words  of  encouragement  so  generously  given;  our  friends 
"without"  for  their  timely  commendation;  our  friends  at 
home,  the  contributors,  without  whom  the  magazine  could  not 
have  been.  For  the  new  editors  we  bespeak  your  cordial  co- 
operation ;  the  sympathy,  good  will,  and  substantial  help  that 
have  cheered  us  on  our  way. 
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Commencement 


Reunion  of  Green  and  'White  Classes 

Commencement  opened  Saturday  afternoon,  ]\Iay  23rd, 
with  the  reunion  at  the  College  of  the  Green  and  White 
Classes.  Since  the  establishment  of  this  institution  there  have 
been  six  classes,  including  the  class  of  1914,  to  wear  green  and 
white  as  their  colors. 

Immediately  after  the  business  meeting  of  the  Adelphian 
and  Cornelian  Literary  Societies,  the  Senior  Class  gave  an 
informal  reception  to  the  Green  and  White  and  other  invited 
friends.  Chairs  and  sofa  pillows  were  placed  on  the  lawn  fac- 
ing the  woodland,  where  a  delicious  supper  was  served. 

A  pleasing  feature  of  the  festivities  was  the  choosing  of 
Master  David  Young,  the  infant  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
R.  Young,  of  this  city,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  Chas.  D. 
Mclver,  to  be  the  mascot  of  all  the  green  and  white  classes. 
Baby  Young  was  presented  by  Miss  Iris  Holt,  President  of  the 
Senior  Class,  and  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  representatives 
of  each  of  the  other  five  classes. 

Another  interesting  incident  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
presentation  by  the  green  and  white  classes  of  a  handsome 
chair  to  President  Foust.  The  Green  and  White,  sensible  of 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  graduate  under  Dr.  Foust 's 
administration,  wished  to  make  some  expression  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  this  distinction  and  of  the  splendid  services  of  our 
President  to  this  College. 

At  6  :45  the  guests  assembled  on  the  front  campus  where 
they  were  further  entertained  by  an  "aesthetic  dance"  given 
by  members  of  the  Senior  Class. 

Alumnae  and  Visitors  Entertained 

At  8  :00  0  'clock  Saturday  evening  the  Senior  Class  presented 
"Pygmalion  and  Galatea" — a  mythological  comedy  in  three 
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acts,  before  the  literary  societies,  the  faculty,  and  visiting 
alumnae.  The  interest  centered  around  the  statue,  which 
comes  to  life;  the  incidents  resulting  from  the  revivifying 
of  the  stone  were  exceedingly  humorous  and  entertaining. 

Following  is  the  cast  of  characters :  Pygmalion  (an  Athen- 
ian sculptor),  Agnes  Warren;  Leucippe  (a  soldier),  Sallie 
Boddie;  Chrysos  (an  art  patron),  Bessie  Terry;  Agesimos 
(Chrysos'  slave),  Audrey  Kennett;  Mimos  (Pygmalion's 
slave),  Louise  Alexander;  Galetea  (an  animated  statue),  Iris 
Holt;  Cynisca  (Pygmalion's  wife),  Emma  Wilson;  Daphne 
(Chrysos'  wife),  Ruth  Gunter;  Myrine  (Pygmalion's  sister), 
Coline  Austin. 

Sunday  Services 

The  exercises  of  the  twenty-second  annual  commencement 
of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  were  formally 
opened  Sunday  morning.  May  24th,  in  the  College  auditorium, 
by  the  delivery  of  the  baccalaureate  sermon. 

At  the  rear  of  the  rostrum  sat  the  college  chorus,  composed 
of  one  hundred  white-clad  college  girls.  Occupying  seats  near 
the  front  were  Dr.  Wilkinson  and  President  Foust,  and  with 
them  Miss  Hilda  Mann,  chief  marshal,  Rev.  R.  Murphy  Wil- 
liams, pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  and  Rev,  W.  T. 
Thompson,  of  Lexington. 

The  Senior  Class,  numbering  69,  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  College,  was  seated  directly  in  front  of  the  rostrum ;  to 
their  left  the  College  orchestra ;  behind  them  and  around  them 
hundreds  of  students,  guests,  and  friends. 

After  the  invocation  by  Rev.  R.  Murphy  Williams,  of 
Greensboro,  and  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  lesson,  President 
Foust  introduced  Rev.  William  Wilkinson,  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  who  delivered  the  sermon. 

The  speaker's  theme  was  knowledge — the  value  of  knowl- 
edge gathered  from  the  past  to  interpret  the  present.  Address- 
ing the  Senior  Class  as  prospective  teachers,  he  bade  them  in 
words  of  kind  and  fatherly  admonition  to  be  slow  to  call  their 
pupils  a  stupid,  an  ignorant  lot;  for  "Remember"  said  he, 
"that  the  student's  ignorance  is  the  teacher's  asset." 
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The  usual  Sunday  evening  service  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
held  by  the  Senior  Class  in  the  open  air  auditorium.  Miss  Iris 
Holt,  President  of  the  Senior  Class,  introduced  as  the  speaker 
of  the  evening,  Rev.  W.  T.  Thompson,  of  Lexington,  N.  C,  who 
spoke  on  "Service". 

Those  on  the  rostrum  were  Dr.  J.  I.  Foust,  Rev,  R.  Murphy 
Williams,  Rev.  W.  T.  Thompson,  Miss  Mary  Worth,  president 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. ;  Miss  Hilda  Mann,  chief  marshal ;  and  the 
members  of  the  graduating  class. 

Alumnae  Meeting 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  the  State  Normal  College  held 
its  annual  business  meeting  Monday  morning.  May  25th,  in 
the  Cornelian  Society  hall,  with  Mrs.  Laura  Weil  Stern,  1910, 
presiding.  With  her  on  the  rostrum  sat  Miss  Laura  H.  Coit, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  members  of  the  executive  committee. 

First  in  order  of  business  came  the  receiving  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  into  the  ranks  of  the  alumnae,  the  entire  body 
standing  as  these  young  women  were  ushered  in. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year : 
Mrs.  David  Stern,  of  Greensboro,  President ;  ]\Irs.  Hyman 
Mewbourne,  of  Kinston,  Vice-President ;  Misses  Julia  Dameron, 
Florence  Pannill,  Maude  Bunn,  and  Mrs.  Murphy  Williams, 
Board  Members.  The  association  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  matter  of  having  the  alumnce  (jf  the  College  to 
serve  on  the  College  Board  of  Directors.  The  By-Laws  of  the 
Association  were  amended  so  that  the  regular  meeting  be  held 
on  Founder's  Day,  October  the  fifth.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  recommendation  for  changing  the  name  of  the 
College.  This  committee  is  to  report  on  Founder's  Day.  Miss 
Frances  Womble,  the  high-school  visitor  sent  out  by  the  Col- 
lege, made  an  interesting  address  in  which  she  emphasized  the 
need  for  trained  high-school  teachers,  directing  her  address 
especially  to  the  class  of  1914. 

President  Foust  brought  greetings  to  the  alumnae  from  the 
College.  At  their  request  he  explained  to  the  Association  con- 
cerning the  adoption  of  student  government  for  next  year. 
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Next,  greetings  to  the  Association  were  read  from  Hon.  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
report  on  the  Loan  Funds  showed  a  total  of  $7,548.44  raised 
for  the  Mclver  Loan  Fund — the  total  sum  for  loans  now  avail- 
able being  $22,919.00.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  Normal  College  Alumnae  re-union  and 
banquet  on  Thanksgiving  night  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly  in 
Charlotte.  After  the  business  meeting  of  the  Association  Dr. 
Eleanor  Lord,  Dean  of  Goucher  College,  Baltimore,  delivered 
an  excellent  address  to  the  public  in  the  chapel  of  the  students ' 
building  on  The  Place  of  the  Woman's  College  in  American 
Education.  At  one  o'clock  luncheon  was  served  the  alumnae 
in  the  dining  hall  of  the  Spencer  building. 

The  following  tribute  was  prepared  by  alumna?  and  stu- 
dents in  praise  of  the  President,  Dr.  Foust : 

"During  the  administration  of  Dr.  Julius  I.  Foust,  the 
second  president,  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  has 
enjoyed  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  It  has  been  an  era  of 
progress  as  well  as  of  good  will.  The  plant  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  erection  of  several  handsome,  modern  buildings.  The 
annual  appropriation  has  been  considerably  increased  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  institution's  demands  for  higher  scholarship. 
The  various  departments  have  been  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  instructors  and  the  installation  of  new  equipment. 
Moreover,  there  has  been  an  unusual  manifestation  of  co-op- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  faculty,  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of 
the  student  body. 

"As  a  man.  President  Foust  thinks  with  calmness  and 
deliberation  and  acts  with  firmness  and  decision.  He  is  a  con- 
structive builder,  not  only  of  houses,  but  of  ideals.  Lie  will 
probably  be  remembered  in  the  history  of  the  College  chiefl,y 
for  three  things — first,  when  his  work  is  completed,  as  a  leader 
who  safely  guided  the  institution  through  the  somewhat  diffi- 
cult days  of  transition  from  a  normal  school  to  a  standard  col- 
lege ;  second,  as  a  builder — just  as  Trajan  of  old  is  renowned 
in  the  history  of  Rome  as  a  builder  and  beautifier,  so  Dr.  Foust 
in  his  smaller  but  no  less  important  sphere,  will  be  likewise 
remembered;  third,  as  a  harmonizer  of  the  elements  around 
him,  as  a  man  who  won  and  held — as  few  men  do — the  confi- 
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dence  and  esteem  of  those  nearest  him,  the  "unswerving  loyalty 
of  his  faculty,  and  the  devoted  love  of  his  students." 

Class  Day 

On  Monday  evening,  May  25th,  just  at  sundown,  the  grad- 
uating class  gave  their  Class  Day  exercises  on  the  beautiful 
lawn  at  the  entrance  to  the  campus. 

The  Juniors,  all  clad  in  dainty  white  and  bearing  the  beau- 
tiful daisy  chain,  marched  slowly  across  the  little  knoll,  below 
which  hundreds  of  visitors  waited  in  hushed  expectancy. 
When  the  Juniors,  following  the  usual  order,  had  formed  a 
beautiful  aisle  with  the  upheld  daisy  chain,  the  Seniors  came 
slowly  between  the  ranks  and,  as  they  seated  themselves,  the 
Juniors  placed  the  chain  at  their  feet. 

After  the  Senior  President,  Miss  Iris  Holt,  had  made  a 
graceful  little  speech  of  welcome,  Miss  Fannie  Starr  Mitchell 
read  the  class  history — a  history  of  the  trials,  hopes,  ambitions 
of  a  glamour-filled  Freshman  year ;  a  history  of  the  joys,  the 
chilling  griefs,  the  growth  in  strength  in  the  Sophomore  year ; 
a  history  of  conquering  Juniors,  who  tasted  not  of  defeat;  a 
history  of  Seniors  who  stood  for  service  of  the  best  and  highest 
sort. 

The  class  prophecy,  full  of  many  humorous  digs  at  the  Sen- 
iors, was  read  by  Miss  Lalla  Daughety,  after  which  the  class 
poem  was  read  by  Miss  May  McQueen. 

After  each  of  the  four  college  classes  had  sung  its  class 
song.  Miss  Margaret  Smith  read  the  clever  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment. 

And  then  the  visitors,  following  the  Senior  Class,  were  led 
to  the  rear  of  the  library  where,  at  the  roots  of  their  beloved 
class  tree,  the  Seniors  buried  1914 's  banner  and  symbols. 
Then,  shifting  the  green  and  white  to  the  bottom  of  the  spade 
handle,  they  resigned,  with  tender  regret,  the  supremacy  of 
their  colors. 

At  length,  as  twilight  deepened  into  dusk,  the  Seniors,  in 
lovely,  wistful  song,  bade  their  Alma  Mater  farewell. 
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Annual  Concert 

Monday  evening  at  eight-thirty,  the  College  chorus,  assisted 
by  about  forty  men  and  women  singers  of  Greensboro,  rendered 
a  part  of  Handel's  Messiah.  None  of  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege except  Seniors  were  present,  but  even  then  the  auditorium 
was  crowded  and  both  society  halls  below  it  were  filled,  while 
several  hundred  were  turned  away  after  the  doors  were  closed 
half  an  hour  before  time  for  the  program  to  begin. 

The  chorus  was  directed  by  Professor  Wade  R.  Brown, 
head  of  the  music  department.  The  soloists  of  the  evening 
were  Miss  Severson,  soprano ;  Mrs.  Wade  R.  Brown,  contralto, 
and  Mr.  Edgar  Clapp,  bass.  The  accompaniment  was  played 
by  Mr.  Scott  Hunter,  organist,  and  Miss  AUiene  Minor,  pianist. 

Graduation 

Tuesday  morning.  May  26th,  at  10  :30,  the  closing  exercises 
of  conunencement  were  held  in  the  auditorium.  While  the 
College  orchestra  played  the  processional  march,  the  members 
of  the  lower  classes,  preceded  by  their  standard  bearers,  filed 
in,  and  took  their  places  in  the  rear  of  the  hall.  The  faculty, 
preceded  by  Miss  Hilda  Mann,  chief  marshal,  together  with 
Dr.  Wise  and  guests  from  the  city,  entered  next,  marching 
down  the  side  aisle,  and  occupied  seats  on  the  rostrum.  Fin- 
ally came  the  Seniors,  sixty-nine  in  number,  flower-laden,  mov- 
ing slowly  in  single  file. 

They  were  greeted  by  a  subdued  burst  of  applause  as  they 
passed  into  the  seats  reserved  in  front  of  the  rostrum. 

Immediately  after  the  hymn,  ' '  Jerusalem,  the  Golden, ' '  in 
which  the  audience  joined.  Dr.  Clark,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian church  of  Greensboro,  made  the  invocation.  Presi- 
dent Foust  next  introduced  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  of  New 
York  City,  who  addressed  the  graduating  class  on  The 
Teacher  in  f^e  Democracy.  The  purpose  of  the  teacher,  said 
the  speaker,  should  be  to  assist  the  individual  in  finding  him- 
self. To  do  this,  education  must  respect  personality,  it  must 
emancipate,  it  must  exalt  and  ennoble  the  soul.    The  magnetic 
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personality  of  the  man,  the  fervor  and  animation  of  the  mas- 
ter, held  the  profound  attention  of  the  audience ;  for  he  spoke 
as  one  with  authority. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  a  double  trio  rendered 
Barcarolle,  from  Tales  of  Hoffman,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Alliene  Minor. 

Following  this,  copies  of  the  constitution  were  presented 
by  Hon.  A.  M.  Scales,  of  Greensboro.  Bibles  were  presented  to 
each  of  the  graduating  class  by  Dr.  Charles  W.  Byrd,  of 
Greensboro. 

Dr.  Foust  then  read  the  names  of  the  commercial  students 
to  whom  certificates  were  given  and  the  winners  of  the  History 
prizes — Miss  Lillian  Ellis,  the  N.  W.  Walker;  Miss  Mildred 
White,  the  IMurphy  prize.  The  exercises  concluded  with  the 
singing  of  the  doxology  and  the  pronouncing  of  the  benediction. 

Commencement  Visitors 

Isabel  Pierson,  1913,  Enfield ;  Corinna  L.  Mial,  1913,  Ral- 
eigh; Willie  Black  Musgrove,  Weldon;  Martha  Faison,  1913, 
Faison;  C.  M.  Reeves,  Sanford;  Mrs.  E.  F.  McKinney,  Mt. 
Airy;  Mrs.  N.   C.  Marion,   Siloam;  Mr.   and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Gunter,  Sanford ;  ]\Irs.  June  W.  Gunter,  Hartsville :  Katli- 
erine    Robinson,    Fayetteville ;    Mrs.    J.   M.    Faison,    Faison; 
Winifred    Faison,    Faison ;    INIr.    and    Mrs.    L.    G.     Horn, 
Mocksville;    Dr.    C.    L.    Robbins,    Lenoir;    Fred    Robbing, 
Lenoir ;  Mrs.  H.  M.  John,  Lumber  Bridge ;  ^Irs.  Frank  Leslie 
White,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Mrs.  Sallie  S.  Boddie,  Durham ;  Miss 
Leah  Boddie,  1912,  Durham ;  Wesley  Boddie,  Durham ;  Willis 
Boddie,  Durham ;  Tom  Boddie,  Durham ;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Mitchell, 
Wilmington ;  A.  J.  MiteheU,  Wilmington ;  G.  L.  Mitchell,  Wil- 
mington ;  Miss  Mary  S.  Johnson,  Wilmington ;  Mr.  and  Mrs 
W.  A.  Lineker,  Wilmington,  Miss  Hazel  ]\Iamlin,  Wilmington 
Miss  Hattie  Starr,  Fayetteville ;  Miss  Sannie  Smith,  Clinton 
Miss  Mamie  Turlington,  Clinton;  ]Miss  Bell  ]\lelver,  Sanford 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Warren,  Hurdle's  Mills;  Mrs.  E.  H.  House,  Marion 
Miss  Marguerite  House,  Marion;  E.  J.  House,  Marion;  Mrs.  H 
D.  Hayden,  Roanoke,  Va. ;  Miss  Elsie  Hayden,  Roanoke,  Va.; 
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Miss  Mary  Gordon  Greenlee,  Marion ;  C.  E.  House,  Marion ; Mrs. 
J.  B.  Sparger,  Mt.  Airy ;  J.  P.  Sparger,  Mt.  Airy ;  W.  K.  Holt, 
Vitus  Holt,  Corrie  Holt,  Miss  Violet  Holt,  Miss  Sallie  Foster, 
Miss  Nellie  Fleming,  Miss  Bessie  Holt,  Burlington ;  Miss  Lucy 
Landon,  1912,  Clinton;  Miss  Minnie  Lee  Landon,  Clinton; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Lupton,  Belhaven ;  Miss  Mildred  Lupton,  Belhaven ; 
Mrs.  L.  T.  Houston,  Belhaven;  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Long,  Fair- 
view;  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bunn,  Rocky  Mount;  Mrs.  George  Wimberly, 
Rocky  Mount;  Miss  Hattie  Bunn,  Rocky  Mount;  Mrs.  A,  D. 
Ivie,  Leaksville ;  Miss  Birdie  McKinney,  1910,  Reidsville ;  Miss 
Bess  McCormac,  Rowland;  Mrs.  G.  I.  Robertson,  Rowland; 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Dickson,  Rowland ;  Frank  Sinclair,  Rowland ;  A.  K. 
Robertson,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  Sherburne  Thomas,  Raleigh;  Mrs. 
Sallie  K.  Miller,  Salisbury ;  ]\Irs.  Junius  P.  Hunt,  Oxford ;  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hunt,  Oxford ;  Miss  Edna  Clows,  Oxford ;  Miss  Mat- 
tie  Wilson,  Winston-Salem;  Miss  Annie  Smith,  Goldsboro; 
Miss  Meriel  Groves,  1913,  New  Bern;  Mrs.  B.  D.  Bell,  New 
Bern ;  P.  P.  Garner,  Newport ;  Mrs.  P.  P.  Garner,  Newport ; 
Thomas  Roy  Garner,  Newport ;  Miss  Lura  Garner,  Salisbury ; 
T.  R.  Garner,  Salisbury ;  Miss  Lucy  Lipe,  Charlotte ;  Miss  Ada 
White,  Mooresville ;  Miss  Ada  May  White,  Mooresville ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Green,  Thomasville  ;  Miss  Lettie  Green,  Thomas- 
ville ;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Groves,  Lumberton ;  Wesley  S. 
Groves,  Lumberton ;  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  L.  J.  Jones,  Durham ;  Miss 
Lily  Nelson  Jones,  Durham;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Stratford, 
Charlotte;  Mrs.  Dan  Isenhour,  Concord;  Miss  Letha  Bruton, 
Concord ;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Stanbury,  Boone ;  Jeff  Stanbury,  Boone ; 
Miss  Annie  Stanbury,  Oxford;  Mrs.  L.  N.  Pinner,  Canton; 
Mrs.  Verge  McClure,  Canton;  Mrs.  F.  H.  Hobbs,  1908,  Fay- 
etteville ;  Miss  Margaret  Hobbs,  Fayetteville ;  Mrs.  John  Spicer, 
Goldsboro ;  Ruth  Gill,  Statesville ;  Florence  Landis,  1909,  Ox- 
ford; Louis  L.  Jones,  Hickory;  Mrs.  G.  R.  Warren,  Dunn; 
Miss  Myrtle  Tilley,  High  Point;  Miss  Edna  McLean,  North 
Wilkesboro ;  Miss  Annie  Lee  Alexander,  R.  No.  1,  Charlotte ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  White,  Concord;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Lossen,  Wilmington ;  Alba  Lessen,  Wilmington ;  Miss  Annie 
Tennent,  Asheville ;  Miss  Saida  Howell,  Asheville ;  Miss  Edna 
Reinhardt,  1905,  Stanley ;  Miss  Zora  Craven,  High  Point ;  Miss 
Vera  CoUett,  High  Point ;  Miss  Myrtle  Horney,  High  Point : 
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Rev.  and  Mrs,  A.  A.  Pippin,  Wakefield ;  Miss  Winnie  McWhor- 
ter,  1910,  Battleboro;  Miss  Marion  Stevens,  1910,  Goldsboro; 
Miss  Belle  Hicks,  1910,  Henderson ;  Miss  Hattie  Motzno,  1913, 
Goldsboro ;  Miss  Mamie  Tolar,  1907,  Goldsboro ;  Miss  Martha 
Taylor,  Goldsboro;  Mrs.  Maude  Goodwin,  1893,  Morganton; 
Miss  Mary  Hunter,  Wilmington;  Miss  Marion  Miller,  Chapel 
Hill;  Miss  Margaret  Perry,  1905,  Wilkesboro;  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Brown,  Chadbourne ;  Miss  Daisy  Waitt,  1895,  Raleigh ;  Miss 
Nannie  Hoyle,  Sanford;  Miss  Nena  Rhyne,  Gastonia;  Miss 
Emily  S.  Austin,  Tarboro ;  Miss  Helen  H.  Austin,  Tarboro ; 
Miss  Grace  Stanford,  1913,  Teer;  Mrs.  Louis  Womble,  1908, 
Raleigh ;  Ruth  Deans,  1913,  Wilson ;  Mrs.  P.  B.  Deans,  Wilson ; 
Mrs,  J.  H.  Williams,  Wilson;  Louise  Crawford,  1913,  Golds- 
boro ;  Verta  Idol,  1913,  High  Point ;  Mamie  Turlington,  Clin- 
ton ;  Annie  Roberta  Hall,  Belmont ;  Annie  Ruth  Mclver,  San- 
ford; Bessie  D.  Coats,  1910,  Smithfield;  Mrs.  K  B.  Terry, 
Rockingham;  Martha  G.  Hall,  Belmont;  Edna  Douglass, 
Mooresville ;  Blanche  Austin,  1907,  Charlotte ;  Bessie  Sims 
Mewborne,  1898,  Kinston ;  Mrs.  Ella  Moseley  Hill,  1898,  Kins- 
ton  ;  Rose  Kennedy,  Mooresville ;  Mattie  Bynum  Hester,  Wins- 
ton-Salem ;  Lucy  Shepherd,  Winston-Salem ;  Lulie  Whitaker, 
1907,  Enfield;  Bettie  Aiken  Land,  1903,  Greensboro;  Clara 
Boren,  Pomona;  Chase  Boren,  Pomona;  Mamie  Boren,  Pomo- 
na ;  Margaret  Mann,  1913,  Swan  Qmarter ;  Margaret  Freeman, 
Swan  Quarter ;  Annie  Roberta  Hall,  Belmont ;  Ruth  Moffitt, 
Sanford;  Minnie  Miller,  Sanford;  Mrs.  S.  T.  Idles,  Brown 
Summit;  Nell  Parkin,  Trinity;  Mr.  Garner,  Newport;  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Cole,  1910,  Salisbury;  Mrs.  G.  0.  Rogers,  Graham;  Mrs, 
Anna  Wilian  Barwick,  Raleigh ;  Margaret  Wilson,  1912,  Char- 
lotte; Mrs.  George  Spencer,  Goldsboro;  Ethel  Keeter,  1913, 
Grover;  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Johnson,  Wilmington;  Mrs.  Verge 
McClure,  Canton ;  Katie  Kime,  1910,  Greensboro. 
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Among  Ourselves 

Eleanor  Morgan,  '14,  Cornelian 


A  mass  meeting  was  held  the  night  of  April  4th  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  the  constitution  of  the  new  Students'  Self -Government  Associa- 
tion. The  officers  for  next  year  are:  Gladys  Avery,  President  (unani- 
mously chosen);  Ethel  Thomas,  Vice-President;  Evelyn  Whitty,  Secre- 
tary; Carrie  Goforth,  Treasurer.  Great  enthusiasm  and  unselfish  interest 
was  shown  by  all  the  students. 

During  the  second  week  in  April  Dr.  Foust  and  the  Misses  Petty, 
Mendenhall,  and  Jamison  attended  the  annual  session  of  the  Southern 
Educational  Conference  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  fourth  annual  contest  in  declamation  and  recitation  of  the  east- 
ern central  division  of  high  schools  was  held  in  the  auditorium  on  the 
evening  of  April  17th.  A  preliminary  contest  had  been  held  in  the 
morning ;  so  that  in  the  evening  only  four  boys  competed  in  the  declama- 
tion, and  four  girls  in  the  recitation  contest.  The  former  was  won  by 
David  S.  Coltrane,  of  the  Jamestown  High  School,  and  the  latter  by  Liz- 
zie Bowman,  of  the  Pleasant  Garden  High  School.  In  connection  with 
the  declamation  and  recitation  meet,  athletic  contests  were  held  in  the 
afternoon,  the  boys  doing  track  work,  and  the  girls  playing  basket  ball. 

April  24th  was  observed  as  Field  Day.  During  the  morning  all  were 
assembled  around  Curry  Court  to  watch  the  various  athletic  events.  The 
Juniors  were  awarded  the  cup.  In  the  afternoon  two  basket  ball  games 
were  played;  two  student  teams,  the  Greens  and  the  Pinks,  battled 
together,  the  Greens  conquering;  the  winners  then  proceeded  to  beat  a 
faculty  team. 

While  at  the  College  we  were  holding  Field  Day,  in  the  city  around 
"Clean-up  Day"  was  being  observed.  About  seventy  boys  of  the 
Training  School,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Merritt  and  others, 
entered  every  back  yard  in  West  Greensboro  and  made  all  spick  and 
span.  Everywhere  they  were  cordially  received,  and  often  aided  by  the 
owners ;  the  city  authorities  also  co-operated  in  the  movement.  The  whole 
affair  terminated  at  twelve  o'clock  in  a  bountiful  dinner,  served  in  the 
Training  School. 

The  night  of  the  24th  the  Adelphian  Literary  Society  entertained  the 
Cornelian  with  The  Tempest.  After  the  play,  given  in  the  Park  Theatre, 
refreshments  were  served  in  the  society  hall. 
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The  Seniors  gave  their  College  mates  a  pleasant  surprise  on  May-day 
morning.  When  the  students  entered  the  dining-room  they  found  that 
each  table  had  been  decorated  by  the  Seniors  with  a  charming  green  and 
white  basket  filled  with  woodland  flowers. 

On  the  evening  of  May  1st  the  Seniors  gave  their  class  supper.  The 
tables  were  arrangd  together  in  the  back  of  the  dining  hall,  and  were 
decorated  with  white  dogwood  blossoms.  Between  the  courses  several 
toasts  were  given,  Miss  Iris  Holt,  President  of  the  class,  acting  as  toast- 
mistress. 

The  Freshmen  gave  a  good  old-fashioned  fair  on  the  side  lawn  on  the 
evening  of  May  1st.  Simple  refreshments  were  sold  and  several  amusing 
side  shows  offered.  A  charming  May-pole  dance  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
delightful  feature  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Forney,  of  our  faculty,  has  invented  a  subsoiler  attachment 
for  plows,  which  is  simple,  durable  and  practical.  Prof.  Baleomb,  who 
has  seen  it  in  use,  recommends  it  highly,  as  does  also  Mr.  Paul  C. 
Lindley. 

This  summer  three  of  our  students, — Kosa  Blakeney,  Mary  Worth  and 
Gladys  Avery,  will  teach  in  the  Vacation  Bible  Schools  of  New  York. 
These  schools  were  organized  by  the  churches  for  the  benefit  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  slums  during  the  hot  summer  months.  Now  most  of  our 
large  universities  and  colleges  have  established  such  schools,  bearing  their 
respective  name.  The  recent  child-welfare  exhibit  called  attention  to 
three  factors  in  the  social-religious  waste  of  the  summer  vacation:  (1) 
Idle  children  crowding  the  streets.  (2)  Idle  churches  in  their  vicinity. 
(3)  Idle  students  on  vacation.  The  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  com- 
bines these  factors  in  church  and  college  ministry  to  children. 

Five  thousand  eight-week  club  leaders  in  the  United  States  is  the 
slogan  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  this  summer.  Mt. 
Holyoke  comes  first  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  leaders.  The  Nor- 
mal girls  will  have  fifty  clubs  througliout  the  state  this  year.  This  work 
may  be  with  children,  young  people  in  mother 's  clubs,  or  with  old  folks, 
with  the  aim  of  rendering  service  to  the  community  in  which  they  are 
held. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  will  hold  its  Anniial  Con- 
ference at  Blue  Eidge  Jime  2-12.  This  conference  embraces  the  states 
of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida  and  Louisiana.  A  broad  and  helpful  pro- 
gramme has  been  planned  for  this  year.  Last  year  our  college  had  the 
largest  delegation,  twenty-five  in  number.  This  year  we  hope  to  have 
thirty.  A  party  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  Normal  College  will 
tramp  from  Hickory  across  the  Blue  Eidge  to  the  Conference  grounds. 
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In  the  week  between  their  examinations  and  commencement  the 
Seniors  had  a  continual  round  of  entertainments  given  them.  On  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  May  16th,  Miss  Mendenhall  entertained  the  members 
of  her  Senior  and  Junior  Mathematics  classes.  Saturday  evening  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Foust  gave  a  delightful  reception  to  the  Seniors.  Monday, 
they  went  on  their  last  class  camp  supper,  and  Tuesday  evening 
held  their  last  class  meeting.  On  Wednesday,  from  four  to  six,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  entertained  them,  and  Miss  Jamison  from  eight  to  ten  that 
evening.  Thursday,  from  four  to  six,  Mrs.  Avery,  whose  little  son  is 
class  mascot,  received  the  Seniors;  Saturday  morning  Miss  Florence 
Pannill  entertained  all  the  Green  and  White  classes. 

On  Friday  evening.  May  22ud,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  held  their  regular  annual  meeting  at  the 
College.  After  reports  from  the  officers  were  received  and  attention  to 
matters  of  detail  given,  the  directors  made  an  inspection  of  all  the  Col- 
lege property.     The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

' '  Eesolved,  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  that  it  appears  that  the  work 
of  the  institution  has  been  most  successful  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
board  desires  to  express  to  the  officers,  teachers,  and  student  body  of  the 
College  its  high  appreciation  and  deep  gratitude  for  the  efficient  and  high 
character  of  the  work  of  the  year,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  sat- 
isfactory and  successful  in  the  history  of  the  College. ' ' 

The  attendance  this  year  was  650  in  the  College  proper,  and  1,400, 
including  350  in  the  training  and  observation  school  and  400  in  the 
summer  school. 

An  interesting  exhibit  at  the  College  during  commencement  week 
consisted  of  a  series  of  charts  prepared  by  the  students  of  the  Latin 
department  on  the  relation  of  Latin  to  practical  life.  The  work  is 
broad  in  scope  and  is  most  excellently  done. 

The  introductory  feature  of  commencement  was  the  two  plays  pre- 
sented by  the  Frank  Lea  Short  Company  in  Peabody  Park  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Senior  Class.  Pomander  Walk,  the  play  given  in  the 
afternoon,  kept  the  audience  in  a  continual  gale  of  laughter  by  its 
sparkling  comedy.  The  Romancers,  by  Edmond  Eostand,  was  presented 
in  the  evening  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 
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In   Lighter  Vein 

Edith  C.  Haight,  '15,  Adelphian 


AFTEE  EXAMINATION 

She  wore  the  broadest  kind  of  smile — 

It  stretched  from  ear  to  ear, 

Then  kept  on  stretching  around  her  head 

And  met   'neath  a  knot  of  hair. 

To  a  friend  who  asked  the  cause  of  her  smile 

She  said  in  a  voice  to  be  heard  for  a  mile: 

' '  On  all  my  work  for  the  whole  round  year 

Nothing  but  '  ones '  and  '  twos '  appear. 

I'm  glad  and  happy  as  I  can  be! 

My  mother  will  be  so  proud  of  me !  ' ' 


The  look  of  terrible  anguish 

On  her  face  so  drawn  and  thin, 

And  the  tears  that  on  the  pavement  splashed 

Told  plainly  the  grief  within. 

To  a  friend  who  asked  the  cause  of  her  woe 

She  said  in  a  voice  indistinct  and  low: 

' '  On  all  my  work  for  the  whole  round  year 

Nothing  but  'fives'  and  'sixes'  appear. 

Oh,  I  wish  I  had  died  in  infancy! 

My  mother  will  be  so  ashamed  of  me. ' ' 

Lila  Baldwin,  Adelphian. 


I'm  tired. 

Oh,  dear  me! 
So  tired 

I  can't  see. 
My  math,  's  all  wrong, 
My  Latin's  long. 

I'm  tired, 

Can't  you  see? 
I  'm  cross, 

Oh,  dear  me! 
If  you  bother  too, 
I'll  be  cross  at  you. 
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Visitor  (gazing  at  the  new  college  barn):  "Now  tell  me,  what's 
taught  there?" 

Miss  P, :     "Tell  me  some  of  the  uses  of  plaster  of  Paris,  Miss  E?" 
Miss  E.  (hesitatingly) :     ' '  Why,  that 's  what  they  use  on  potatoes  to 
kill  the  bugs. ' ' 

Sallie :  ' '  Was  it  Emerson  who  said,  '  There  is  no  such  word  in  the 
bright  lexicon  of  youth  as  fail'?" 

Alice:     "Whoever  said  it  must  never  have  been  a  college  student." 

An  interested  visitor,  looking  over  Dr.  G.  's  laboratory,  caught  sight 
of  the  numerous  stuffed  birds  placed  about.  "Oh,"  she  cried,  "Were 
all  these  birds  stuffed  alive?" 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Ma.rsha.ls 

Chief — Hilda   Mann,   Hyde   County 

Adelphian  Cornelian 

Ruth.  Harris  Cumberland       Julia  Bryan  Edgecombe 

Alice  Sawyer  Brunswick       Mazie  Kirkpatrick  Haywood 

Merrill  Shelton  Haywood       Margaret  Willis  Surry 

Lucy  Hatch  Alamance       Tempe  Boddie  Durham 

Mary  Gwynn  Rockingham       Ruth  Tate  Alamance 

The  Student  Self-Government  Association 

Gladys  Avery  President       Carrie  Goforth  Treasurer 

Ethel  Thomas   Vice-President       Evelyn  Whitty  Secretary 

Literary  Societies 

AdelpMan  and  Cornelian   Societies — Secret   Organizations 

Senior  Cla.ss 

Iris  Holt  President       Effie  Newton Secretary 

Eliza  Moore  Vice-President       Cora  John  Treasurer 

Sudie   Landon    Critic 

Junior  Class 

Vonnie  McLean  President       Cora  Belle  Sloan  Secretary 

Hilda  Mann  Vice-President       Vera  Millsaps   Treasurer 

Mamie   Eaton   Critic 

Sophomore  Class 

A-nna  Doggett  President       Jay  Mclver   Secretary 

Eunice  Daughety  Vice-President       DeLuke  Pinkston   Treasurer 

Mary  Gwynn  Critic 

Freshma.rv  Class 

Ruth  Kernodle  President       Ruth  Roth  Secretary 

Irene  Myatt  Vice-President       Flossie  Harris  Treasurer 

Madge  Kennette  Critic 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Mary  Worth   President       Annie  Spainhour Secretary 

Mazie  Kirkpatrick Vice-President       Hallie  Beavers  Treasurer 

Athletic  Associa.tion 

Pauline    Shaver    President       Annie  Daniels  ..   Sophomore  Vice-Pres. 

Tanie  Stacey  Senior  Vice-Pres.       Kate  Morrison  Secretary 

Carolyn  Robinson  ..   Junior  Vice-Pres.        Mabel  Cooper  Treasurer 

Sarah  Gwynn  Critic 
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